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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Ys OU come to my bedside, all in white, sit 

leat §6odown quietly, hold my burning hand in 

your soft, cool hand, and you say noth- 

ing. You have said nothing since that 

day I stood by, and saw you boxed up, 

lowered into a yellow hole in the ground, 
and covered up with wet lime. 

Strewn on my bed, on the table, and in dark corners of 
my room, are books I have tried to read so as to forget 
that my head is dark and heavy, my blood stagnant, and 
that little black devils are dancing a mad jig on my heart. 

As long as you sit at my bedside, and hold my hand, | 
there is a chance that I will live and cut some more queer 
capers in the world. Don’t I know well how useless I am, 
who only write and read books? 

Oh, of what use are books if they can quicken the pulse 
but cannot quiet it, if they can stir the blood but cannot 
cool it, and if they are powerless in the face of these little, 
vlack devils? 

It may be that some day one like myself, in such a bed 
as mine, will ask for one of my books in the hope of find- 
ing in it peace from the terrible monotony of fever. Will 
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he not fling it aside as I have flung these? What good 
is it all? 

But you, my mother, my white one, you are beautiful 
and enduring. In you, I was born, and in you (so may 
God help me) I want to die. Sometimes I seem to lose 
sight of you, and your little white hand slips out of mine, 
and I remember your warning (given me when you were 
a little less patient for being a little more alive) that if I 
did not watch out those books of mine would yet spoil 
my eyes. 

S. R. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


7 “a — are privileged to serve up for our read- 

ers in this issue a wealth of new evidence 
in what is certainly the gravest literary 
scandal since his biographers made inter- 
esting copy of some of Lord Byron’s 
notes to his half sister. The uniqueness 
of the Wilde-Douglas affair lies in the 
unprecedented bitterness with which it 
has pursued the lives of every one connected with 
it. Oscar Wilde was three times tried before Eng- 
lish juries and finally convicted to a two years 
prison sentence which he served tragically. Lord Alfred 
Douglas twice brought others to trial—Arthur Ransome 
the first time, Robert Ross the second time—and once 
was brought to court by someone else whose name I can- 
not and do not care to remember. Frank Harris, Wilde’s 
most consummate biographer, who at the end of the 
nineteenth century began brilliantly a career which is 
being now brought to a shabby close, was first exiled 
from England, and is at present living a recluse in France 
where he is engaged in writing probably the worst books 
in the English language. 

As I go to press with this issue of Two WoRLDs, I 
feel a little reluctant and even sorry for what I am doing. 
Perhaps it would be better that the unpublished portion 
of De Profundis remain unread in the office of the 
British Museum until 1960. I am not, if you please, 
frightened by the threatened thunderbolts of the law 
leveled at my head through the mail by the Oscar Wilde 
estate. Iam really sorry because it appears to be putting 
Oscar Wilde, whom I still love, at a severe disadvantage 
beside the recantation of Frank Harris and the half mad, 
vitriolic, sublimely idiotic denunciation of the late T. 
W.H. Crosland. Why, I ask myself over and over again, 
was it necessary to include The First Stone—a poem as 
unreasonably abusive and as stonily feelingless as was 
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its author in the face of any issue which required the 
help of gentleness and understanding? I have invented 
for myself several elegant explanations, but the truth of 
the matter is, I suppose, that I am simply acting under 
the spell of a ruthless national journalism which will- 
ingly, merrily sacrifices everything for good copy. 

I can forgive T. W. H. Crosland’s abuse—it was all 
on paper. Robert Ross worked much more subtly the 
evil he instilled into the lives of these people. It is un- 
believable that a man of such small parts as Ross could 
have made so weighty an impression on his generation 
without the assistance of diabolic powers. He was small, 
skinny, dark and aggressive, and probably the most con- 
scienceless liar in England in his day. He had the sort 
of luck which rarely attends liars. He was believed 
throughout the greatest part of his lifetime. And when, 
during the trial with Douglas at old Bailey, in 1913, he 
was exposed as a defiler of youth and perhaps the worst 
male prostitute in London, the London dailies professed 
not to be interested in the matter. There is in my mind 
a picture of Robert Ross placed there one afternoon by 
Frank Harris as he was outlining to me the plan for his 
autobiography—a plan which seems to me to have 
strayed far and tragically. “We had been talking in my 
rooms in London,” said Harris, referring to Ross, “and 
naturally the Wilde matter came up. Ross suddenly 
stopped in the middle of the room and leered at me. 
‘Funny how they all think that Bosie was so close to 
Wilde,’ he squeaked. ‘I suppose it was because they 
lived together so much. But do you know who was 
Oscar’s real mistress? I. I.’ He was beating his flat 
chest with both of his hairy fists. His bony little legs 
were quivering and knocking against one another.” This 
is a horrible picture, but I believe it to be a true picture 
of the man. When I consider how much damage the 
publication of this number may do to the character of 
Oscar Wilde I am only consoled by the probability of 
how much it may do towards definitely establishing the 


blackness, the hideous ugliness of the character of Robert 
Ross. 
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Poor Frank Harris! Three things I remember con- 
cerning him which mark the man: once on remembering 
a stanza out of Heine, he cried; he called George Moore 
a wild ass; and he liked young girls. I like crying in a 
man. Women can cry plentifully, but only men know 
how to cry well. The difference between the crying of a 
man and the crying of a woman is the difference between 
two cisterns which are being emptied. Out of one cistern 
flows water, out of the other dish water. I am an admirer 
of George Moore, but it is almost an aesthetic pleasure to 
hear him thoroughly abused. And since young girls are 
made to be loved I think it is safest that they be petted 
by old men who can do them the least harm. 

I do not ever expect to see Frank Harris again. De- 
spite his frequent claims that he was an American, he 
never really enjoyed living here, and when he departed 
in 1921 he left almost no friends. It is possible that he 
occasionally regrets his inability to return to England: 
not even a stranger, once having lived in England, can 
fail to wish that he were there again. But I do not think 
Harris regrets America any more than America regrets 
the absence of Harris. In England I met many 
people who dislike and slander Harris. George Moore 
subtly asked me if Frank Harris was not a Jew? But 
there were people in England who spoke well of him. 
In America—it is as if he had never really lived here. 
It is something of a reproach to us that he made so faint 
an impression on us. Even I am not certain that he left 
in me a friend. 


THE FIRST STONE 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND 


does not alter the fact that it is read and admired by 
people who have nothing but loathing for “The Picture 
of Dorian Gray,” and little but amused contempt for “Intentions.” 
It was put before the world as an “explanation” and accepted 
more or less as an expression of contrition. With the exception 
of a very occasional row of periods, there is nothing about it to 
indicate that it is a fragmentary or incomplete work, or that it 
has been edited into its present form by the simple process of 
omitting quite half of what the author really wrote. In his pref- 
ace Mr. Robert Ross, Wilde’s literary executor, says, “I have only 
to record that it was written by my friend during the last months 
of his imprisonment, that it was the only work he wrote while in 
prison, and the last work he ever wrote.” The parts which have 
been printed are supposed in the main to be creditable to Oscar 
Wilde. Of the parts cut out it is charity to say that they are 
sufficiently discreditable to render the whole ignominious. Pos- 
terity can arrive at no other view. The blame, if any, must at- 
tach to Wilde rather than to his friends or publishers, who, as 
they tell us, have acted upon his clear wishes. 

My justification for printing the following pages will be 
more than apparent when “De Profundis” sees the light of day, 
complete and unexpurgated. We are told that the complete work 
is not “for this generation.” Until the race of men get rid of the 
last vestige of moral sense it ought not to be for any generation. 
I have read every word of it and shuddered as I read. A blacker, 
fiercer, falser, craftier, more grovelling or more abominable piece 
of writing never fell from mortal pen. It may be held shameful 
in me that I rake it up at all. I admit that in ordinary circum- 
stances common decency would have prevented me. Wilde is 
dead; let his crowning devilry die with him—yes, Mr. Robert Ross, 
I say, devilry! 

But the “De Profundis” we know passes for a work of edifi- 
cation. Its introducer ventured to hope that it would “give many 
readers a different impression of the witty and delightful author.” 
Nobody with his eyes open can doubt that this wish is being 
abundantly realised. The “revulsion of feeling” for which Wilde’s 
friends have laboured with such tender assiduity is actually occur- 
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ing, and “De Profundis” has helped it on mightily. Oscar Wilde 
is nowadays to figure among the “improving” authors whom he 
affected so to despise! Roughly speaking we are invited to say 
of him, “Thy sins which were many are forgiven thee; because at 
the end thou madest a beautiful tearful book for the Sunday 
Schools.” The criticism of the time, which is always a few lengths 
ahead of the public sentiment or prejudice, commends us even to 
a more perilous and preposterous complaisance. 

Is it not time that somebody with a trifle of power over 
printer’s ink spoke out? I think it is, and, accordingly, I seem to 
have said my say. I shall be told to remember that Wilde was a 
man of genius, and that he is dead. In view of what is happening 
under our noses, I refuse to forget that he is fearfully alive, that 
his genius belonged essentially to the stews, and that he spent 
his last literary strength on the deliberate production of a work 
which is disgraceful to humanity. PW. GC. 


THE FIRST STONE 


Thou, 

The complete mountebank, 
The flabby Pharisee, 

The King of Life, 

The Lord of Language 

With the bad teeth; 

The whining convict 

And Prince of Hypocrites, 
That slouchest 

Out of the shameless slime, 
Shamelessly 

To the prison penitent form, 
Licking pious chops, 

And saying texts 

For the pleasuring 

And sweet approval 

Of tract-distributors ; 

Who has wept and wept, 
And wept and wept and wept, 
Like a man; 

For whom there was nothing left 
But “absolute Humility” 
And Love; 

And who withal might observe, 
Ever so airily, 

In the very act and motion 
Of delivering stab on stab 
With a dirty butcher’s knife 
At the unguarded breast 

Of one who out of her pain 
Had trusted thee, 

“There is something 

So exquisite 

About Christ!” 


Behold in dark places 
They light tapers for thy picture 
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And range thee about 
With sorrowing angels; 
And gibe and gibber 

And make swift trips to Dieppe, 
When they think the police 
May call... 

In open daylight 

At the street corners 
Wherever five shillings net 
Is nimbly to be compassed 
We are to hear 

Squeaky accounts 

Of thine “artistry,” 

Thy ‘‘consummate” wit 
Thy “intolerable” griefs, 
Thy “heroic” fortitude, 
Thy “dignified” penitence, 
Thy Humility 

And Love; 

And they murmur “Requiescat’’! 
And “Let us draw a veil”! 


And “Who shall cast the first Stone?” ... 


O, fleering Falseness, 
Though this my little stone 
Bar me from Mercy 

It is for thee. 


So, where thou lurkest 
Drenched in stale tears 

And very sorry for thyself, 
“In the lowest mire 

Of Malebolge 

Between Gilles de Retz 

And the Marquis de Sade” 
(Of a verity 

Thou knewest thy destined place!) 
So, where thou lurkest 
Playing gracefully with ideas 
In the delicious 

Impudent Oxford manner 
(Albeit still damp 
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With the aforesaid sour tears), 

Or nobly regretting 

“The clear turtle soup, 

The luscious ortolans 

In crinkled Sicilian vine leaves, 
The wonderful patés 

Procured directly from Strasbourg, 
The Perrier Jouet, 

The Dagonet 1880, 

And the marvellous liqueur brandy 
Served always 

At the bottom 

Of great bell-shaped glasses,” 

Not to mention 

Certain fine feather-beds; 

Or steeping the gew-gaw pearl 

Of thy indecent soul 

In the elegant Brummagem cup 


Which thy schoolfellow with the brogue 


Rather put out of shape 
At the Central Criminal] Court, 
Here’s for thee! 


“De mortuis!” thou shalt cry 
Who cried of old with rouged lips 
“Love,” and who wept every day 
“For the same space of time,” 
“Half an hour,” to wit, 

Because a critic of parts 

Clothed like a labouring man, 
Spat in thy tallowy face, 

Seeing what none had yet seen, 
Namely the Judas heart 
Wrapped in thy coward hide. 


Dost thou forget, O thou 

Of the fragrant April memories 
Who went down the primrose path 
To the thin sound of flutes, 

And down the Old Bailey stairs 

To the sound of unwashed hisses, 
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Dost you forget 

A bilious canting knave, 

The weeper for his own woes, 
Convict C 33, 

Who having meekly obeyed 

The excellent prison rules, 

And having omitted to cause 

The excellent prison staff 

A single moment’s pain, 

Was given the use of ink? 
“Behold,” he cried, “a boon! 

I have ink to spill and spare, 

By Narcisse, I have ink! 

Now for a ravishing job 

Which will put the Devil to blush 
And teach the race of men 

To wince when you call them men.... 


“There was a friend of mine 
Gat in my tuft-hunting days 
When I was yet no more 
Than ‘the Bohemian Wilde,’ 
The apothecary’s son, 

James Whistler’s lickspittle, 
A foolish, middling poet, 

A ‘busy’ journalist, 

And the puling lecturer 

On fa-ra-ra-boom-de-ay Art: 
From October 10th to 13th 
Of 1894.” 

(Think of the glittering soul 
Thus tragically seared 

With unimportant dates!) 
“My dear young friend lay ill 
Of a terrible cold in the head. 
An influenza cold, 

At Brighton, in an hotel: 

I, the great and the good, 
Nursed and tended him, 

Not merely with luxuries 

Of fruit and flowers and books, 
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But with fond solicitude 

And singular affection ; 

I got special grapes from London, 
Invented things to please him 

And remained at his bedside 

To quiet and amuse him. . 

Under my kindly care 

In a day or two, of course, 

He recovered, and went for drives. 
Then J feel extremely ill, 

A terrible fever attacks me, 

I had caught my friend’s influenza! 
Oh yes, I had, I had! 

And how did he treat me? Sweet Jove! 
Help me to cry my wrongs! 

It was not a question of grapes, 
Flowers and charming gifts, 

It was a question, alas! 

Of common necessities ; 

I could not get the milk 

The Doctor had ordered me; 
Lemonade—lemonade 

Was pronounced impossible, 

And when I begged my friend 

To purchase a book for me 

At a neighbouring bookseller’s shop, 
He actually didn’t! 

For this black treachery 

I reproached him in scathing terms 
And bade him leave the room; 

But, when I lifted my head 

From the downy pillow in which 

I had carefully buried it, 

Believe me or not, as you will, 

My friend was still there—and he laughed, 
A brutal common laugh, 

Laughed at me, Oscar Wilde, 

Oscar O’Flahertie Wilde, 

The intensive genius, 

The Lord of Language and Life, 
The Symbol of my Age— 
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Told me I drank too much 
And that I ought to eat less, 
And turned on his wicked heel! 


“By Tuesday the fever had gone, 
And so I dined downstairs. 
(You may judge of the horrible state 
In which I had been, from the fact 
That the day before, I dined 
And also supped, upstairs!) 
Next day was Wednesday, my birthday. 
Epistles of congratulation 
Showered on me through the post, 
One of them, need I remark, 
Was a letter from my friend: 
Did he express his regret 
For the ugly scene he had caused? 
Oh dear me, no! Did he say 
Many happy returns? 
Probably so; perhaps not; 
Anyway there were parts 
Of this hideous letter of his 
Which flicked me on the raw, 
As Plato might have put it, 
Or Longinus possibly, 
Or Pliny, or Dante, or Bion, 
Or Aeschylus, if you will. 
Especially loathsome and foul 
Were my friend’s concluding words 
Which, for his shame, I set down, 
‘When you are not on your pedestal 
You are not interesting. 
The next time you are ill 
I will go away at once! 


“Ah! what coarseness of fibre 
Does that reveal. What entire 
Lack of imagination... . 
How often have these words 
Come fearfully to me 

In the wretched solitary cell 
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Of the various prisons 

I have been sent to (sic). 

I have said them to myself 
Over and over again.... 
For him to write thus to me 
When the very illness and fever 
From which I was suffering 

I had caught from tending him 
Was of course revolting 

In its coarseness and crudity ; 
And for any human being 

In the whole world to write thus 
To another would be a sin 

For which there is no pardon; 
Were there any sin 

For which there is none. 


“But let me keep Love in my heart, 
You, who outraged me thus, 
Let me keep love in my heart, 
Lest I falter and fail 

And lose the trick of tears 
Which we in prison must use 
Or feel unhappy all day; 

For love of you my friend, 
Out of sheer love, I indite 
Forty-six thousand words 

Of livid chattering rage, 

Hate and malice and spite: 
Let down with piety, 

Humility and tears, 

And I do this inasmuch 

As you who laughed at me 
Are happy and at large 

In Paris, at Naples, or Rome, 
In golden Sicily, 

Or where the Cyprian palms 
Climb from the sea to the sun; 
You have books and flowers and friends, 
Meat and drink of the best, 
Purple and fine linen, 
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Money and all it can buy, 

You who have written naught 
But a few undergraduate poems; 
While I blubber here forlorn 

In a latrine called a cell, 
Clothed with the felon’s garb, 
A common convict, a lag 

Doing his bitter stretch— 

I whose engaging plays 

Beat Congreve for brilliancy, 
For philosophy, Dumas fils 
And 

I suppose 

Everybody else 

For every other quality; 

I, Oscar Wilde, lie prone 

’Mid the wreck of my wonderful life; 
Crushed by anguish, 

Bewildered with terror, 

Dazed through pain, 

Multa gemens; 

With nothing before me but ink, 
And nothing inside me but Love! 


“Give me my Testament, 

My Christmas Greek Testament, 
Let me weep a bit more, 

Tears are the supreme virtue, 
Niobe must have known 

What we feel who are pent 

In the hideous prison house: 
Every morning of late 

After I polish my tins 

I read the Gospels in Greek; 

It is such a delightful way 

Of opening the day; 

Every one, my dear friend, 
Even in a turbulent life 

Should read the Greek Testament, 
It is like going into a garden 

Of lilies, my dear young friend, 
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Out of some narrow, dark house. 
And, while I remember it, 

Does it occur to you 

That each rich dish you ate 
When you lunched or dined with me, 
Each glass of amber champagne 
You swallowed at Willis’s Rooms 
Where you were often my guest, 
Cost me a lot of money? 

Of course, in the vulgar, low, 
Undistinguished, profane 

Circles in which you move 

Such a question would not 

Be considered quite good style; 
But think it over and try 

To discern what a beautiful thought 
This is, which I now propound 

In the simple Socratic form; 
When you lay aside your mask 
To get a little breath 

Which you surely must do sometimes, 
Try to perceive with pain 

That when a man of parts, 

A man of supreme parts, 

The symbol of his age, 

Asks another man to sup, 

The man of supreme parts 

Is expected to foot the bill: 

This is what Dante meant 

When he wrote Abandon hope 
All ye who enter here, 

That is to say All ye 

Who enter Willis’s Rooms; 

St. Francis of Assisi 

Had the same thought, 

And it runs 

Like a thread of purple and gold 
Through my Picture of Dorian Gray 
And through my Soul of Man 
And all my other works. 
Perhaps in after life 
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It will dawn upon your slow 
And darkened intellect 

That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow 
Is remembering what one paid 
For other people’s lunches, 

As Tennyson somewhere says. 
Pray excuse me for a moment, 
I must a little indulge 

In the prisoner’s prerogative 

Of tears. 


“Then again— 

This will wound your vanity, 
But I want to wound it, 

And thus bring you 

In some way nearer 

To a proper appreciation 

Of the Oxford temperament 
And my own flawless Art, 
Which you never understood 
Or sufficiently admired; 

Has it occurred to you 

That while you go free and at large 
Happy and indolent 

In Paris, at Naples or Rome, 

Et cetera, et cetera, et cetera, 

I the damp prisoner, 

The Democritus of the gaols, 
The Lord of Language and Life, 
The Symbol of my Age, 

Am really suffering 

My terrible, terrible sentence 
And public obloquy 

Because of my friendship for you? 


“You start with horror. Ah! 
Look at yourself in the glass, 
The author of my disgrace, 
The ruin of my house. 

Out of my love, I say 

You and yours are to blame 
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For all that has happened to me; 
Love you know is the first 
Secret of this sad world, 

Love is a Sacrament 


That one should take kneeling, my friend: 


And I—I love you. Ah yes 

I insist on loving you 

Whether you like it or not... 
As I was saying, the Law, 

Your stupid English law, 
Pretended to send me here 
Because of my infamies 

With certain unkempt clods; 
Swine, who nevertheless 

Being approached by me, 

The dainty artist in life, 

Were simply Ariels, 
Delightfully suggestive 

And most stimulating. 

It is quite true that my life 

Has been foul with perversities, 
And that I more than deserve 
My terrible punishment; 

(He who will not admit this 

And realize it to the full 

Must never lay claim to the grace 
And honour of friendship with me.) 
I don’t regret what I did, 

I merely explain it and weep, 
For where there is sorrow, my friend, 
There clearly is holy ground; 
But I say to myself every day 
If I had never met you, 

Never allowed you to force 
Your way into a life 

So big with wonder and joy, 

I could have gone my gait, 

My mellow, spicy gait, 
Undisturbed, unabashed, 
Unassailed, and unhurt. 
Flauntingly impudent, 
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Grinningly callous, 

Puffed out with Saumur, 

And full of ortolans, 

Down to the day of my death. 


“Of course, I don’t blame you, 

Oh no, oh no, no, no; 

Though you will see what I mean. 
Besides, if it wasn’t you 

Who was it? Your father prepared 
With a guileless carrot or so 
Thrown at my actors, the trap, 
The idiot booby-trap, 

Which tangled up my feet 

And brought me from my fame 

To this damp infamy, 

Your father—I borrow a phrase 
From the poor thieves and rogues 
Who harbour with me here— 

Your father did me in; 

If you had never been born, 

He wouldn’t have troubled himself, 
And if he had never been born 
And his father hadn’t been born 
And his father hadn’t, why then 
Your father, my dear young friend, 
Would not have interfered, 

And I (don’t you see?) should be free. 
It is equally true, of course, 

That if my father hadn’t been born, 
I should not have been born 

And couldn’t have come to grief ; 
But that is scarcely the point, 

So we won’t labour it; 

I wish to show you how love 
Helps us to grasp the truth, 

How the cassia and myrrh of tears 
Shed copiously every hour 

Lift us out of the rut 

Of vulgar reasoning, 

And creeping common sense, 
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And put us on the heights 
Where we perceive great truths 
And learn to love and forgive.” 


Here, O ineffable Lord 

Of the cynical inky arts 

And the split infinitive, 

Here is the drift and gist 

Of thy forty-six thousand words 

Thy ouvrage de longue haleine 

And deft apologia, 

Thy congregation of hints, 

Whispers and monkey rage, 

Whereby thou wouldst “put thyself right’ 
And the friend thou lovedst all wrong; 
This is the gracious yield 

Of the humble, contrite heart 

Writ magnificently 

On paper stamped ‘‘Reading Gaol.’ 
With the cheap prison ink, 

And given to trusty hands 

Not to burn but to hold. 


“When I am dead my dearest 
(And not till I am dead) 
Publish the pious parts, 

The holy parts about Love, 
And Pity and Kindness and Tears, 
So that I figure no more 

As the super-fatted goat 

With emeralds round his neck 
And stercoraceous hooves, 

Who tore the lilies down 

And scattered the young vines, 
But rather as the dove 
Brooding in innocent joy, 

Or the kindly pelican 

Who keepeth a bleeding breast 
For love of her young things; 
So that in obscure time 

I may be seen to belong 
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Not to the smirking fops 

And sexless demireps 

Whose fleers made hideous 
The cities of the Plain, 

But to the company 

Of the untroubled saints 
Whose sins though scarlet were washed 
Milk-white with fire and tears, 
And who, in that they became 
As little children, might walk 
In the green fields with Christ: 


As for my friend . . . the parts 
About my friend ...Ithink... 
’Twere well . . . on the whole, ’twere well: 


Furnish a secret drawer 

And keep them—for my friend; 
And he will live me out 

And never dream, good fool, 
How we have trussed him up 
A-teaching of him love: 

But I shall know .. . and you. 
And when he dies—why then 
We take our chance of print!” 


O Treachery! O damned 

And furtive Plotter! Thou 
Of whom the filthiest fiend 
Might wish to wash his hands. 
By whom Iago pales 

Into a gentleman 

And Wainwright shines snow-white; 
If any echo or hail 

Of this world reaches thee 
Deep in thy lampless lair 
Harken! The dubious dust 
Hidden in Pere la Chaise 
Beneath the Epstein stone 

Is not thou; and that stone 

Is not thy monument, 

Nor for thy memory: 

But on a Rock called Shame 
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Sunken in letters of lead 
Which may not be effaced 
Till the slow clocks of Time 
Shall strike the ages out, 
Men read: 


OSCAR FINGAL 
O’FLAHERTIE WILLS WILDE 


Whose soul was all a sin 
Whose heart was all a lust 
Whose brain was all a lie. 


NEW PREFACE TO 
“THE LIFE AND CONFESSIONS 
OF OSCAR WILDE” 


By FRANK HARRIS 


FOREWORD 
By Lorp ALFRED DouGLAS 


N the month 
| of April, 
1925, while 
in Nice, I 
was told by 
one of my 
friends, 
who was al- 
so a friend of Mr. Frank Har- 
ris, that the latter, who resides 
with his wife in Nice, was very 
anxious to meet me. I replied 
that I did not care to meet Mr. 
Harris. We had been great 
friends many years ago, but I 
had not spoken to him for 
fifteen years. I had read Mr. 
Harris’s book, “The Life and 
Confessions of Oscar Wilde,” 
privately published by him in 
New York, and I regarded that 
book as a wicked and deliber- 
ately malicious misrepresenta- 
tion of the facts about my con- 
nection with Wilde. When the 
book appeared (it was reviewed 
in The Times and Athenaeum 
and praised as “a great biog- 
raphy”), I had no power to 


bring its author to book. As it 
was published in America, I 
could not sue or prosecute for 
libel in this country, Mr. Harris 
having left England years be- 
fore. I could not prevent its 
sale in America. All I could 
do was to let it be known, as I 
did, that if I caught any one 
selling it in England I would 
take immediate criminal pro- 
ceedings against him. I also 
dealt with the book, and with 
Mr. Frank Harris himself, in 
my paper Plain English. The 
result has been that, while the 
book has had a very large sale 
in America (Mr. Harris told 
me that he had sold 40,000 
copies), it has never been sold 
openly in Great Britain, though 
undoubtedly it has been read by 
a good many journalists and 
literary men in this country. 
When Mr. Harris expressed a 
desire to see me in Nice, I ac- 
cordingly refused to meet him or 
have anything to do with him. 
At least half a dozen times I 
was approached by other friends 
of Mr. Harris, but I steadily de- 
clined to meet him, until one of 
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them explained to me that Mr. 
Harris’s object in seeking a 
meeting was to withdraw all his 
aspersions on me, and to apolo- 
gise for them, and that he pro- 
posed to issue a new edition of 
his book which would contain an 
account of how he had been 
misled into making statements 
about me which he now knew 
and admitted to be entirely false. 
His sole object in asking to see 
me was, I was assured, to get 
me to go through his book with 
him and correct its false state- 
ments and inaccuracies. 

When I heard this I agreed to 
meet Mr. Harris, and I met him 
at lunch as the guest of the 
friend referred to above. I must 
admit that I was suspicious of 
Mr. Harris at first, but after 
seeing him several times I was 
forced to the conclusion that his 
desire to repair the frightful 
injury he had done me was 
genuine and sincere. I ended by 
becoming quite friendly with him 
again, and I went to stay with 
him and Mrs. Harris in their 
flat in the Villa Edouard VII 
at Cimiez, having in the mean- 
while, at his request, written 
and posted to him the letter 
which appears in this book, 
dated April 30th, 1925. 

When I left Nice about three 
weeks later I brought with me 
the original typewritten copy 
with Mr. Harris’s autograph 
corrections of the “Preface to 
the Revised Edition of ‘The 
Life and Confessions of Oscar 
Wilde’” as it appears in this 
book. The arrangement I made 
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with Mr. Harris was that he 
was to insert the preface in all 
future copies of his book, and 
that all the libellous and defam- 
atory passages about me were to 
be accompanied by marginal 
notes or footnotes explaining 
that they were false and were 
the result of the malignant act- 
ivities of the late Robert Ross 
who had dictated the substance 
of them to Mr. Harris. 

After I had been back in Eng- 
land some weeks, Mr. Harris 
wrote and told me that he had 
come to the conclusion that it 
would be better if he were to 
omit my statement and write 
the preface entirely himself. I 
agreed to this, although it in- 
volved a departure from our 
original plan, and although I 
could not but think that the ab- 
sence of my own _ statement 
would weaken the force of my 
case. I was, however, anxious 
to meet Mr. Harris in a friendly 
way, and I did not wish to put 
any constraint upon him. Later 
he sent me his amended preface, 
and he asked me to give my con- 
sent to the publication of his 
book in England provided that 
every copy of the book issued 
should have the new preface at- 
tached to it. 

I replied that I could not con- 
sent to this, and that I must in- 
sist at least on the marginal 
notes and the modification of the 
worst passages. Mr. Harris 
thereupon became annoyed, and 
declared that it was impossible 
for him to rewrite any of the 
book or put in the marginal 
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notes, as this would involve the 
destruction of a great many of 
the stereotyped plates. He com- 
plained that he had already 
been “put to great expense,” and 
he seemed to have got to a 
state of mind in which he en- 
tirely forgot the genesis of our 
meeting and reconciliation. I 
replied, pointing out to Mr. 
Harris that he had already made 
thousands of pounds by selling 
a book which, on his own writ- 
ten admission, contained a mass 
of malicious lies and misrepre- 
sentations about me, and that it 
ill became him to make reference 
to the trifling expense which 
would be involved in rewriting 
and resetting some thirty or 
forty pages of his book. I also 
definitely told him that I would 
not allow his book to appear in 
England unless he altered or 
omitted the defamatory pas- 
sages. Mr. Harris thereupon 
replied that he did not propose 
to do anything more in the mat- 
ter, and that I must do what I 
thought best about it. 


It is in these circumstances 
that I am publishing Mr. Har- 
ris’s retraction of his cruel lib- 
els on myself and I now issue 
Mr. Harris’s preface, and my 
ewn statement, exactly as they 
were written, omitting only a 
few words which might reflect 
unfairly on a well-known barris- 
ter who is still living. 


ALFRED BRUCE DOUGLAS. 


16, Draycott Place, 
London, S. W., 3. 
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A NEW PREFACE TO “THE 
LIFE AND CONFESSIONS OF 
OSCAR WILDE” 


[ is a dozen years since I 

wrote the “Life and Confes- 
sions of Oscar Wilde,” and in 
all those years I never heard its 
exactitude even questioned or 
the essential truth of it doubted, 
much less impugned. I had writ- 
ten it with the single desire to 
honour my dead friend by tell- 
ing the whole truth about his life 
and punishment as he had told 
it to me. Moreover, the book, 
after being printed, had been 
gone through, elaborated and ex- 
tended by Wilde’s trusted friend 
and literary executor, Robert 
Ross, who had won praise on all 
hands for his unselfish devotion 
to Oscar’s memory and interests 


In his “Memoirs of Wilde,’ 
which Bernard Shaw asked me 
to print and publish in the sec- 
end edition of my book, his 
memory differed from mine in 
one little detail, but on reflection 
he admitted that I was right. 
Surely I had reason to feel that 
in essentials, at least, I had told 
the truth and nothing but the 
truth. Yet it now appears that 
I was mistaken in important 
facts and inferences; misled to 
apparently malicious misrepre- 
sentation of living people and 
injustice to the innocent. 


The whole story shows what 
an elusive goddess is Truth, and 
how difficult it is to get at the 
facts in any narration even when 
one has no other desire and is 
peculiarly well-informed. A 
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trustworthy and scrupulous wit- 
ness is the more easily misled 
because conscious of his own sin- 
cerity and the honesty of his 
motives. 

I shall make my corrections 
in the same order as they came 
to me, and thus, I hope, carry 
my readers with me to belief in 
this amended story. 

In February, 1925, Reggie 
Turner, who had been Wilde’s 
constant companion in the last 
months of his life, and all 
through his last illness had been 
with him day and night, came to 
Nice, and we met as friends do 
after a long separation. He 
cengratulated me on having 
written the best life of Wilde 
and, as he was kind enough to 
say, one of the best biographies 
in the language. 

On my side I was eager to tell 
him that I had not done him and 
his unselfish devotion to Oscar 
Wilde full justice, simply be- 
cause I was withheld by Ameri- 
can prudery. I told him how 
Sumner, the American “smut- 
hound,” and head of the infam- 
ous Society of New Jersey 
Prudes, had informed me that 
he would prosecute my book for 
using the word “sodomite.” It 
had occurred in a letter printed 
in the London Times; but that, 
he declared, made no difference: 
“the word was intolerably offen- 
sive, and must be excised.” 

Sumner was the first to in- 
struct me how the Post Office 
in the United States had been 
turned into a despotie censor of 
morals by being invested with 
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the authority to refuse to carry 
any obscene or indecent writing, 
and, in fact, to prosecute any 
one who should attempt to use 
the mails for such a purpose. I 
looked the matter up and called 
on Mr. Harold Content, the At- 
torney or Assistant Attorney to 
the U. S. Post Office, and told 
him of Sumner’s contention. He 
smiled, and asked me to leave 
him a copy of my book and he 
would give me his opinion in a 
few days. A week later he 
wrote asking me to call, and I 
went to see him. “It’s very sel- 
dom,” he began, “that one’s duty 
is a pleasure; but I have had a 
great time in reading your book. 
I must congratulate you; it is 
excellent, and gives a most vivid 
picture of an extraordinary man 
and of his time!” 

“Nothing to object to?” I 
asked. “I think it’s written with 
perfect propriety,” he said; “but 
there’s one passage at the end 
that I’d cut if I were you. Ill 
pass the book as it is; but, as a 
matter of taste, I wish you’d cut 
down the death scene of Wilde 
by omitting a few lines”; and he 
turned to the page he had indi- 
cated. It reads thus: 

“Suddenly, as the two friends 
(Ross and Turner) sat by the 
bedside in sorrowful anxiety, 
there was a loud explosion; mu- 
cus poured out of Oscar’s mouth 
and nose and 

“Even the bedding had to be 
burned.” 

This was an elaboration of 
Robert Ross; he told me that all 
Oscar’s bowels came away in the 
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bed, and the smell was so dis- 
gusting that it made him vio- 
lently sick, and he had to leave 
Reggie Turner to cleanse the 
place and burn the bedding. He 
was physically unable even to 
help him. 

I told Turner that at Harold 
Content’s suggestion I had cut 
out the worst details, and so did 
him (Reggie) less than justice. 

“I am sorry,” I added. 

“You need not be,” said Tur- 
ner, “for the whole scene is an 
invention of Robbie’s Hf 

“What do you mean?” I cried 
in wonderment: “was there no 
explosion?” 

“None whatever,” he replied; 
“T meant to write to you, when 
I first read your book, that was 
the chief blemish in it. I had 
heard Ross tell the story; and I 
know that the details came from 
him, but it’s completely untrue!” 

“Good God!” I exclaimed; “but 
why did he make up such a 
hideous story about his friend?” 

“T don’t know his motives,” 
replied Reggie; “Ross was a 
strange person in some respects, 
and he was afflicted with a 
dramatic imagination iy 

“Tell me the truth then,” I 
went on; “I want nothing but 
the truth.” 

Reggie began: “Oscar died, I 
think, on Thursday. From Mon- 
day on he was almost continu- 
ously insensible: from time to 
time he recited in delirium some 
piece of Greek or Latin or 
French, and I could not but no- 
tice that his French accent was 
marked by a sort of Irish bro- 
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gue, never to be heard when he 
talked English. The whole of 
Thursday morning there was the 
so-called death-rattle, or loud 
roughness of breathing, in his 
throat: towards noon this ceased 
abruptly, and Robbie and I went 
together to the head of the bed. 
Oscar was breathing quite regu- 
larly and quietly: suddenly he 
exhaled a long, deep breath, and 
then nothing more; silence abso. 
lute. I said to Robbie in awe: 
He’s dead, and Robbie nodded 
bis head. That was all: Oscar’s 
end was as quiet and peaceful 
as that of an innocent child!” 

I have given this scene in 
Reggie Turner’s own words. 

“Why on earth didn’t you 
write me all this long ago?” I 
asked in utter wonder. 

“I didn’t think it mattered 
much,” he replied; “and then, I 
loved Robbie Ross and did not 
wish to give him away or quar- 
rel with him.” 

“How extraordinary!” I ex- 
claimed. “Are there any other 
mistakes or misstatements of 
fact in my book?” 

“T think the scene at the grave 
and the moving of Oscar’s body 
to a new coffin to be buried in 
Pére Lachaise is also an inven- 
tion of Ross; but you can easily 
find that out from Oscar’s son, 
or from Sir Coleridge Kennard, 
who was present wv 

The story as I gave it from 
Ross’s mouth was: 

“The doctors had told Ross to 
put Wilde’s body in quicklime, 
which they said would consume 
the flesh and leave the white 
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which could then be moved eas- 
ily. 


“To his horror, when the grave 
was opened Ross found that the 
quicklime, instead of destroying 
the flesh, had preserved it. 
Oscar’s face was recognisable, 
only his hair and beard had 
grown long. At once Ross sent 
the son away, and when the sex- 
tons were about to use their 
shovels, he ordered them to de- 
sist, and descending into the 
grave, moved the body with his 
own hands into the new coffin, 
in loving reverence. 


“Those who hold our mortal 
vesture in respect for the sake 
of the spirit will know how to 
thank Robert Ross for the su- 
preme devotion he showed to his 
friend’s remains: in his case at 
least, love was stronger than 
death. 

“One can be sure, too, that the 
man who won such fervid self- 
denying tenderness, had deserved 
it, called it forth by charm of 
companionship, or magic of lov- 
ing intercourse.” 

‘A few days later Coleridge 
Kennard came to lunch with me 
in Nice, and as soon as I asked 
him, he told me that Ross’s story 
was mere fiction; he did not go 
into the grave or move the body 
with his own hands: he left all 
that to the professional grave- 
diggers. 

In fine, Ross had misled me 
time and again — deliberately 
here and to his own glorification, 
there out of instinct to make a 
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‘simple story dramatic and ef- 
fective. 

That set my mind working. 
“Are there any other mistakes 
in my book?“ I asked Reggie 
Turner. 

“Well,” he replied, “I don’t 
think Ross liked Lord Alfred 
Douglas: in fact I know he dis- 
liked him, and I really don’t 
think he has been fair to him: 
but you know Lord Alfred: you 
can easily get his side of the 
story.” 

A little later Lord Alfred 
Douglas came to Nice. We had 
quarrelled fifteen years before 
when he was editing The Acade- 
my in London and I was editing 
Vanity Fair. He had attacked 
me in his paper without rhyme 
or reason but I thought he had 
been misled by Crosland, a mali- 
cious and disappointed journal- 
ist, and so I did not take the 
matter very seriously. 

Now in Nice I asked a mutual 
friend to bring about a meeting. 
At once Lord Alfred admitted 
that he had been misled into at- 
tacking me. “But you showed 
venomous dislike to me,” he went 
on, “in your book on Oscar 
Wilde.” I asked for instances, 
and he soon convinced me that 
I had misrepresented him time 


and again through believing | 


Wilde and Ross. 


The end of it was that he | 


came to stay with me with docu- 
ments in hand and threw a new 
light on many occurrences that 
I had not presented fairly. 

I found that I had been mis- 
led by Oscar. Wilde first, and 
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afterwards by Robert Ross, and 
in both cases with forethought 
and deliberate malice. 


When I met Lord Alfred 
Douglas in Nice after fifteen 
years, I told him frankly that my 
prejudice against him began 
when, in the memorable talk at 
the Café Royal before Oscar’s 
case against Lord Queensberry 
had been heard, I told Oscar 
that he had no earthly chance of 
winning the case because the 
Marquis of Queensberry was 
going to “justify” and intended 
to call half-a-dozen young men 
who would testify that they had 
had immoral relations with 
Wilde. 

“You should abandon the case, 
Oscar,” I continued, “and go 
over to Paris till the whole scan- 
dal has blown over.” 

Douglas got up at once de- 
elaring that “such advice shows 
you are no friend of Oscar’s” 
and left the room, to be followed 
almost immediately by Oscar. 
Bernard Shaw, who was present, 
agreed with me that Oscar had 
no chance of winning his case 
and that it was madness to risk 
proceeding; we both felt that 
Lord Douglas was the driving 
power of the whole prosecution 
and blamed him for Oscar’s sub- 
sequent defeat and ruin. 


But there was much not only 
to justify Lord Alfred Douglas’s 
conduct, which neither Shaw nor 
I knew anything about. When 
Douglas talked it over with me 
in 1925 in Nice he put forward 
a side of the case which I had 
rever before imagined. I prefer 
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to give his statement in his own 
words. 


Whoever reads  Douglas’s 
Apologia carefully will admit 
that his testimony, had he been 
called, would have thrown new 
light on the whole case of Wilde 
v. Queensberry. After hearing 
his story of his father’s long- 
continued violence and brutality 
the jury would have been so 
prejudiced against Lord Queens- 
berry that Wilde might well 
have been exonerated, and one 
must not forget that it would 
have been impossible for Queens- 
berry’s counsel to have ' even 
cross-examined Douglas on es- 
sentials without revealing the 
fact that Queensberry was in- 
tent on ruining his young son 
and so revenging himself on the 
mother whose one mistake in 
life had been to love and trust 
him. Sir Edward Clarke had 
promised Lord Alfred Douglas 
to begin his case by calling him 
first to tell of his father’s life- 
long malevolence: why did he 
change his mind? 

I now leave Lord Alfred Doug- 
las to tell his story, which is 
true in every detail] and as con- 
vincing as it is exact. 


Nice, April 30th, 1925. 

My Dear Frank—I do not dis- 
pute the substantial accuracy 
of your account in your book of 
the meeting between Oscar Wilde 
and myself on the one hand and 
Bernard Shaw and yourself on 
the other, at the Café Royal, 
just before the proceedings 
against my father were started. 
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Your complaint against me as 
expressed in your book is that, 
having heard all you had to say 
about the strength of the case 
against Oscar, I still persisted 
in egging him on to fight and 
declared that any one who ad- 
vised him to the contrary was 
not playing the part of a true 
friend. It is true that you pre- 
sented my father’s case quite 
correctly. At the time both 
Oscar and I already knew what 
that case was. My father had 
declared, from the first moment 
that the proceedings against him 
were started in the police court, 
that he intended to plead “justi- 
fication,” that is to say, prove 
that what he had written was 
true and written “in the public 
interest.” Whether or not Os- 
car and I had actually scen my 
father’s “plea of justification” 
at the time when the Café Royal 
incident took place I can’t say 
for certain, but in any case we 
saw the plea and went through 
it, with all its names, and alle- 
gations, and particulars, with 
Sir Edward Clarke and his jun- 


ior, Mr. (now Sir) Travers 
Humphreys, and the solicitor, 
Marten: O. Humphreys, in 


Clarke’s chambers, at least a 
week before the case opened at 
the Old Bailey. 

It follows that what you said 
to Oscar about my father’s plea 
was no news to us; and we both 
knew all about it, and knowing 
all about it had resolved to fight. 
Neither you nor Shaw had the 
slightest idea (because we did 
not tell you) what our case 
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against my father was. In the 
event, this case was never 
brought before the jury at all, 
but at the time when the Café 
Royal interview took place, Sir 
Edward Clarke was pledged to 
fight the case according to my 
ideas and to put me into the 
box immediately after his open- 
ing speech. If you want to 
know why he didn’t do this, I 
can only say that you had better 
ask him. I have never seen him 
or spoken to him since the catas- 
trophe, for which he, in my opin- 
ion, was largely responsible, 
though I didn’t for a moment 
suggest that he acted otherwise 
than in what he considered to 
be the best interests of his client. 

To understand what our case 
azainst my father was, it is 
necessary to understand what 
his relations had been at that 
time for at least twenty years 
with my mother and us children, 
his sons. I don’t like dragging 
things up against my father, 
and in my own book, “Oscar 
Wilde and Myself,” I have al- 
lowed him to keep the beaw role 
which public opinion gave him 
at the time, but to which he 
was, in truth, very far from 
being entitled. It seems that the 
time has come when the whole 
truth, and the real truth, must 
be told. The case against my 
father, which Sir Edward Clarke 
undertook and solemnly prom- 
ised to bring before the Court in 
his opening speech, and to sup- 
port with my evidence in the 
witness box, was simply that he 
was an inhuman brute, that he 
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had bullied and persecuted and 
outraged my mother for years 
(long even before she divorced 
him in 1887, seven years before 
the case between Wilde and him 
came on), and that he had for 
twenty years neglected and ill- 
treated his children and had 
forfeited all claim to a father’s 
authority over them. 

I am not going into a lot of 
details. The memory of the 
whole business is sickening to 
me and it is hateful to have to 
write about it, but I will give 
you one or two instances of the 
sort of man he was. For years 
before my mother at last divorced 
him (the final straw that broke 
the back of my mother’s angelic 
patience was that my father 
wanted to bring his mistress to 
my mother’s house, and proposed 
that they should all three live 
together under one roof) he had 
made a practice of going away 
for months and years at a time. 
We children scarcely ever saw 
him. Between the time when I 
was five years old till the time 
when the Wilde-Queensberry 
conflict began, I can truthfully 
say that I could count on the 
fingers of both hands the num- 
ber of occasions when J had been 
under the same roof with him. 
He did not live with us. He had 
rooms in London, and he hardly 
ever turned up at our house 
in London or the country except 
for one or two nights at the 
most. J have been as much as 
two or three years when I was 
a boy without seeing him at all. 

After my mother divorced 
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him, the Scottish courts fixed a 
certain annual sum of money 
which he was to pay to my 
mother for herself and the edu- 
cation of the children. Although 
be had no legal right to do so, 
he retained in his own hands the 
peyment of this jointure, which 
was really a first charge on the 
whole of his property and es- 
tate. This enabled him to torture 
my mother by refusing, as he 
regularly did, to pay her the 
allowance when it came due 
twice a year. Over and over 
again he refused to pay it, and it 
was necessary for my mother 
to resort to lawyers and to go to 
the first stage of legal proceed- 
ings to induce him to pay her 
the money necessary to keep up 
her establishment and to feed 
and educate her children. Un- 
der threat of legal proceedings 
he paid a month or so after the 
right date, but when the next 
half-yearly payment came due 
he would repeat his tactics. 

As I have implied, he practi- 
cally ceased living with my 
mother nearly twenty years be- 
fore the Wilde-Queensberry case 
came on, and seven years before 
it came on she had divorced 
him. During the whole of those 
years he made a practice of 
writing her brutally abusive let- 
ters. I have read some of these 
letters, and they are the letters 
of an unmanly brute or a crazy 
lunatic. 

On one oceasion before the 
divorce, he suddenly turned up 
at my mother’s house near Ascot, 
and turned her and all us chil- 
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dren out of the house at twenty- 
four hours’ notice, because he 
wanted to come there for Ascot 
week with a party of his friends, 
including a certain lady whom 
it was impossible for my mother 
to meet. My mother had her- 
self invited a party of a dozen 
friends for the race week, and 
my little sister and three of us 
boys were also in the house. We 
all had to clear out, bag and 
baggage, the next day and go up 
to London, and my mother had 
to telegraph to all her guests 
to put them off. 

My father was a madman, and 
his mania was to persecute my 
mother. My mother was and is 
an angel and a saint, who has 
never done a wrong thing or 
thought a wrong thought in her 
life. When my father was dy- 
ing, she went to him, and in the 
lucid interval that came to him 
before death he expressed his 
contrition, but right up to the 
time of his final illness he con- 
tinued to persecute her. 

My eldest brother, Drumlan- 
rig, was, just before his early 
and tragic death, private secre- 
tary to Lord Rosebery, who was 
then Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs under Mr. Gladstone. Lord 
Rosebery ‘suggested that an 
English peerage should be be- 
stowed upon Drumlanrig, which 
would enable him to be a Lord- 
in-Waiting to the Queen. There 
is no English peerage at present 
in our family. My father had 
a Marquisate, Earldom, Vis- 
county and Barony, but they 
were all in the peerage of Scot- 
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land, and, by an absurd anomaly, 
Scottish peerage does not carry 
with it a seat in the House of 
Lords. Sixteen Scottish peers are 
elected by their fellow peers to 
sit in the House of Lords as 
representative peers. The head 
of our family had always been 
elected as a representative peer 
almost as a matter of course. 
My nephew, the present Marquis, 
is a representative peer, and my 
father sat as a representative 
peer till he made a scene one 
year by declaring that he was 
not a Christian and refusing to 
take the oath, which he charac- 
terised as “Christian tomfool- 
ery.” Thereafter, his fellow 
peers refused to elect him again, 
and he went about raging’ 
against them and heaping abuse 
on them all in consequence. Ac- 
cordingly, when the proposal to 
make Drumlanrig a peer of the 
United Kingdom in the life-time 
of his father was mooted, my 
brother, knowing full well the 
sort of man my father was, de- 
clined it on the grounds that his 
father would be sure to be furi- 
cus if he (Drumlanrig) were to 
have a seat in the House of 
Lords when Queensberry had 
none. Gladstone and Rosebery 
then suggested that my brother 
should approach my father and 
ask him if he had any objection 
or if he would consent to the 
peerage being given to Drum- 
lanrig. Queensberry on being 
approached was all smiles. He 
raised no objection at all and 
declared he was delighted at the 
honour paid to his son. But 
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Drumlanrig, wishing to bind him 
down and commit him irrevoc- 
ably to this consent, begged him 
to write directly to Gladstone 
to the effect indicated. This my 
father did. He wrote to Glad- 
stone thanking him and express- 
ing his great satisfaction at the 
honour done by Her Majesty to 
his son. 

Drumlanrig was made a peer 
of the United Kingdom as Lord 
Kelhead (the title is now extinct 
as he died without “heirs of his 
body”), and within a month my 
father was writing abusive and 
insulting letters to him, to the 
Queen, to Mr. Gladstone, and 
chiefly to poor Lord Rosebery. 
He actually threatened to horse- 
whip the last-named and fol- 
lowed him for that purpose to 
Homburg, where he used to walk 
up and down outside Rosebery’s 
hotel with a dog-whip in his 
hand. The late King Edward 
(then Prince of Wales) at last 
interfered, and by the exercise 
of much tact and conciliation 
induced my father to give up 
the idea of thrashing Rosebery 
and to leave Homburg. 

My father’s treatment of my 
second brother, Percy, late Mar- 
quis of Queensberry, and, at the 
time of the Wilde affair, Lord 
Douglas of Hawick, was just as 
bad. When Percy married his 
wife, the charming daughter of 
a Cornish rector, the off-shoot 
of an ancient and gentle family, 
he abused and insulted him with- 
without rhyme or reason and 
made four aspersions on his girl 
wife and her family, who were 
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utterly unknown to him; he al- 
ways refused even to see my 
brother’s beautiful children 
(two boys and a girl), and he 
Gied without ever having set 
eyes on any of them. Simply 
because my brother Percy, who 
loved me dearly, stuck up for me 
when my father attacked me 
with brutal abuse and insult 
after ignoring and neglecting 
me for years, my father ex- 
hausted his vocabulary in abuse 
of him, and, not content with 
that, showered obscene and in- 
sulting letters and postcards on 
his young wife. Driven nearly 
frantic by this treatment, my 
brother, who, simply because I 
had asked him to help me, had 
gone bail for Wilde after he 
was committed for trial, meeting 
his father by chance one day in 
Piccadilly, went up and asked 
Queensberry to desist from writ- 
ing obscene letters to his wife; 
my father thereupon (to quote 
from the report in the papers) 
“made a vulgar noise with his 
lips,” and Percy hit him. My 
father hit back, and several 
blows were exchanged before the 
police came up and took them 
both in charge. They were both 
“bound over to keep the peace.” 
My father never spoke to Percy 
again, deprived him of all allow- 
ances and financial assistance 
(thereby compelling Percy to 
borrow money on his ex- 
nectations as heir to the entailed 
property), and persisted to the 
last in ignoring the existence of 
Percy’s wife and children. When 
he was dying Percy went to see 
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him, and my father spat at him. 
My brother Percy was the kind- 
est-hearted and sweetest-temp- 
ered man I ever met, and such 
faults as he had were never able 
to obscure the essential goodness 
of his character, as an innumer- 
able host of friends of all classes, 
ranks and conditions ‘would 
testify. My father’s treatment 
of him was brutal. In fact, it 
was as bad as his treatment of 
me and of Drumlanrig. 

Well, to cut a long story 
short, this was the Queensberry 
who was to be presented, with 
all the forensic skill of Sir Ed- 
ward Clarke, to the jury and 
to the public. I attended the 
consultations with Clarke and 
told him all the story I have 
told here and a great deal more 
beside, and I gave a written 
“proof” of it to Humphreys, the 
solicitor, as a basis of the brief 
he prepared for Sir Edward 
Clarke. I told Sir Edward that 
if he would call me as a witness 
at the begnning of the case, be- 
fore Wilde, we could create soa 
much feeling and _ prejudice 
against my father that no jury 
would give him a verdict. 

The main point was to show 
that his pretended solicitude for 
his son and his alleged desire to 
“save” him were nothing but a 
kypocritical pretence, and that 
his real object was to do, what 
in effect he succeeded in doing, 
ruin his son and finally break 
the heart of his martyred wife. 

T knew then, instinctively, that 
if I got into the witness-box I 
could carry a jury with me. I 
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have proved it since over and 
over again. I told Clarke that 
if he did not put me in the wit- 
ness-box we might as well throw 
up the case at once. He said, 
“Make your mind at rest, Lord 
Aifred, I agree with everything 
you say. My idea of the way 
to conduct this case is to launch 
out at the outset with a deadly 
attack on Lord Queensberry for 
kis conduct to his family, of 
which we have ample proof in 
his letters to you and to your 
grandfather, Mr. Alfred Mont- 
gomery, supplemented by your 
own evidence.” I said, “Yes, but 
will you promise faithfully to 
put me in the box?” He replied, 
“T promise you I will; you shall 
go into the box immediately 
after my opening speech.” 

On that, I went away content. 
I knew we were in for a hell of 
a fight; I knew Oscar was guilty 
of what my father had accused 
him of (though I denied this, on 
Crosland’s advice, in my book 
“Oscar Wilde and Myself”). I 
thought we should win, and think 
so now. I attribute the break- 
down of Wilde’s case entirely to 
Sir Edward Clarke’s abandon- 
ment of his declared intention to 
conduct the case on the lines in- 
dicated. What induced him to 
change his mind and his tactics 
I have never had the slightest 
idea. All I know is that if I 
had gone into the box I would 
have won the case for Wilde 
(who was himself the worst 
witness I have ever heard give 
evidence), just as I have won 
case after case in later years, 
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out of the witness-box, for my- 
self and others (e.g., Pemberton- 
Billing and Crosland). 

At the very worst, even if he 
had lost the case, there would 
have been no subsequent crim- 
inal prosecution of Wilde. All 
the sympathy and all the feel- 
ing would have been on our side 
instead of on Queensberry’s. This 
is what I knew and what I was 
thinking when I met you and 
Shaw at the Café Royal. I had 
screwed Oscar up to the “stick- 
ing place,’ and I had all my 
family (leaving out Queens- 
berry) behind me, and I had paid 
cut of my own pocket all the 
expenses of the case. (This fact, 
that I paid £360 for the cost of 
Wilde’s case, is always ignored 
by the Ross-inspired biograph- 
ers, though in the Ransome trial 
it was used against me as an 
example of my unfilial conduct!) 
When, therefore, you and Shaw 
gave your advice, based on a 
one-sided knowledge of the facts, 
I resented it, and I was terribly 
afraid that Oscar would weaken 
and throw up the sponge. I 
knew he was an awful coward. 
I did not dare tell you our case 
for fear that I might not con- 
vince you and that you and Shaw 
might, even after hearing it, 
argue Wilde out of the state of 
mind I had got him into. My 
one object was to get him out 
of the café as soon as possible. 
Hence my rudeness. I was rude 
I quite admit. But then, at that 
time, I hardly knew you, and I 
had never even seen Shaw be- 
fore, and I was then, as I am 
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uiow, very diffident until aroused 
by opposition, as, for example, 
when I am cross-examined, when 
I become “a terror” and more 
than able to hold my own with 
any counsel at the Bar. 

Now to come to the question of 
Robert Ross. When I start to 
write about him, I am reminded 
of that phrase of St. Paul, “the 
mystery of iniquity.” Why he 
behaved in the dreadful way he 
did, and what made him hate 
me and use diabolical skill and 
cunning in his efforts to destroy 
my character, I have not the 
slightest idea. The trouble about 
Ross has always been that what 
he did was so bad as to be, on 
the face of it, incredible. Most 
people simply will not believe 
that any man could be such a 
villain and such a hypocrite. All 
I can do is to give as briefly 
a: possible the main facts as 
they exist and can be proved, 
not by my own statements, but 
by the irrefutable evidence of 
publicly recorded events. When 
Oscar Wilde died in Paris, I was 
in Scotland, and I did not reach 
Paris till two days after his 
death, just in time to attend the 
funeral, the cost of which I 
paid. Ross, with whom I was 
then, as I supposed, on terms of 
ereat friendship, was there when 
Wilde died, and it was he who 
telegraphed informing me of 
Wilde’s death. While Wilde lay 
dead, and before I arrived in 
Paris, Ross went through the 
papers and manuscripts he found 
in Wilde’s rooms. Among them 
he found a quantity of my let- 
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ters to Wilde. These letters he 
appropriated without a word to 
me. I naturally had not the 
slightest idea that he had found 
and stolen letters written by me 
to Wilde, and I suppose that 
even those queerly misguided 
persons who profess to admire 
Ross as a model of “faithful 
friendship,” and who gave him 
a public testimonial after I had 
exposed him in 1914, at the Old 
Bailey, will admit that to steal 
or appropriate letters written 
by one of one’s friends to an- 
other friend, and to keep them 
secretly and finally use them 
against their writer in a law 
court, is a wicked, disgraceful 
and dishonourable action. The 
facts as to this business cannot 
be denied. Ross took my letters, 
and his executors or heirs have 
got them to this day. How many 
letters he found and kept I 
have no idea. When the Ran- 
some case (in which I sued 
Ransome for a libel which he 
had been inspired by Ross to 
write against me in his “Oscar 
Wilde: A Critical Study”) came 
cn, some of these letters were 
produced by Ross and put to me 
in Court during my cross-exam- 
ination by Sir James Campbell, 
Kansome’s counsel. The letters 
produced were letters of which, 
as I said then and have fre- 
quently said since, in the wit- 
ness-box, I am ashamed. Their 
production when I was unaware 
of their existence, and their be- 
ing “sprung upon” me in the 
witness-box, fifteen years after 
they were written, caused me to 
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lose my case against Ransome. 
Mr. Comyns Carr, K.C., who was 
subsequently my counsel in four 
other lawsuits, in all of which 
I was successful, told me some 
years later that he could not 
understand how I lest the Ran- 
some case. He said to me, “If 
your case had been put to the 
jury you could not have lost 
it.” My case was not put tothe 
jury, partly because my coun- 
sel and old friend, Mr. Cecil 
Hayes, was (as he would be the 
first to admit) out-matched and 
everwhelmed by the array of 
counsel against him, Sir James 
Campbell, Mr. F. E. Smith (now 
Lord Birkenhead), and Mr. Mc- 
Cardie (now Mr. Justice Mc- 
Cardie). Mr. Hayes was at that 
time an inexperienced junior 
and had not the skill and power 
as an advocate which he has 
since acquired. The judge who 
vied the case, Mr. Justice Dar- 
ling, was bitterly hostile to me 
throughout, and I was, unfor- 
tunately for me, bound by a 
promise that I had given to 
Cecil Hayes, on my word of 
honour, that I would not attack 
the judge however great provo- 
cation he gave me. So I was 
simply a dumb lamb for the 
slaughter! Although I produced 
my pass-books and proved that 
i had given Wilde £390 in 
cheques (in addition to a lot of 
ready money) in the one year 
between the death of my father 
and the death of Wilde, and al- 
though I proved that when I left 
Wilde at my villa in Naples, I 
gave him £200, paid to him by 
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my mother through Mr. More 
Adey, whom I called as a wit- 
ness, and that at the very mo- 
ment when he was writing his 
disgraceful letter to Ross, 
printed (at Ross’s instigation) 
in your book on p. 406, in which 
he says “that I left him penni- 
less at Naples,” he had £200 of 
my money in his pocket, a fact 
perfectly well known to Ross, 
who was sharing rooms with 
More Adey at the time the pay- 
ment of the £200 was made,—in 
spite of all this, I say, I lost my 
case on the prejudice caused 
against me by the production 
of these letters stolen by Ross 
and secretly kept for all those 
years. 

At the same Ransome trial, 
the unpublished part of “De 
Profundis” was brought out 
against me. For the history of 
this manuscript I can best refer 
you to Ross’s own preface to the 
first edition of “De Profundis,” 
published in 1905 (which I re- 
viewed for you in that year in 
your paper, The Candid Friend, 
without having the slightest idea 
that it was a letter addressed 
by Wilde to me). Ross, in his 
preface, says that the manu- 
script was given to him by 
Wilde on the day he left prison. 
Neither he nor Wilde ever said 
a word about it tome. I had no 
knowledge of its existence till 
the year 1912, when a copy of 
the whole manuscript, including 
the hitherto unpublished part, 
was sent to me as part of Ran- 
some’s “particulars of justifica- 
tion,” by Lewis & Lewis. 
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I have little to say about this 
dreadful piece of cold-blooded, 
malignant malice, hypocrisy and 
lying. It passes my comprehen- 
sion that any reasonable being 
can be taken in by such stuff. 
As I have already convinced you 
that almost every word it con- 
tains is a lie or distortion of 
the truth, and as moreover you 
always thought very meanly of 
it and would never, as you now 
tell me, have “swallowed” any 
of it if Ross had not bolstered 
it up by his own lies and mis- 
representation, I need not now 
waste much more ink over it. 
The letters of Wilde to me, writ- 
ten at Berneval, after he left 
prison, which have been pub- 
lished in America, in a privately 
printed edition issued by Mr. 
William Andrews Clarke are in 
themselves quite sufficient to 
demonstrate the falsity and 
wickedness of his attack on me 
in “De Profundis.” I have, more- 
over, answered his (most ab- 
surd) allegations fully in my 
book, “Oscar Wilde and Myself.” 

Just take this as an example 
of Wilde’s reckless perversion of 
truth. He says in “De Pro- 
fundis” (p. 555 of your book, 
Appendix) : 

“T am not speaking in terms 
of rhetorical exaggeration, but 
in terms of absolute truth, when 
I remind you that during the 
whole time we were together I 
never wrote one single line. 
Whether at Torquay, Goring, 
London, Florence, or elsewhere, 
my life, as long as you were by 
my side, was entirely sterile and 
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uncreative. And with few inter- 
vals you were, I regret to say, 
by my side always.” 

Well, as stated in my book, 
“Oscar Wilde and Myself” (p. 
137), the fact is that Wilde 
vilanned and wrote the whole of 
“A Woman of No Importance” 
while we were together at Lady 
Mount Temple’s house, at Bab- 
kacombe, Torquay (Lady Mount 
Temple lent him the house, and 
I stayed there with him accom- 
panied by a tutor, Mr. Dodgson 
Campbell, now of the British 
Museum, for about two months) ; 
that he wrote the whole of “The 
Importance of Being Harnest’” 
while I was with him at Worth- 
ing, and “An Ideal Husband” 
partly at Goring and partly in 
London, in rooms he took in St. 
dames’s Place, where I saw him 
every day. He also did the 
final version of ‘‘The Ballad of 
Reading Gaol” in my villa at 
Naples. Even “De Profundis” 
is a letter written to me! In his 
letter to me from Berneval, be- 
ginning “My own darling Boy,” 
written just before he joined me 
in Naples, he says: “I feel that 
my only hope of doing beautiful 
work in art is being with you— 
it was not so in old days (sic) 
but now it is different . . . I 
feel that only with you can I do 
anything at all.” 

It is the same right through 
the “De Profundis” letter. Lie, 
lie, lie. Oscar Wilde told you 
himself that in prison he suf- 
fered from “wild delusions.” He 
appears to have committed the 
record of these delusions to 
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paper. Most of his letter is 
simply incomprehensible to me. 
He invents the maddest fictions. 
“An eleven page telegram,” sup- 
posed to have been sent by me 
to him. Purely imaginary 
scenes at Voisin’s and Paillard’s. 
The grotesque nonsense of his 
account of a quarrel we had at 
Brighton, which both of us had 
(as I supposed) forgotten all 
about, a week after it happened. 
My alleged threats of suicide 
and wild despair while I was 
separated from him and staying 
in Egypt (where, as a matter 
of fact, I stayed for three months 
as the guest of Lord and Lady 
Cromer, at the British Agency, 
and had a most lively and cheer- 
ful time, as Reggie Turner and 
E. F. Benson, who met me out 
there and went up the Nile with 
me, could testify). His mons- 
trous lies about the money he 
alleged I got from him, lies 
which he could not support by 
one single cheque or entry in his 
passbook. The whole letter is 
the raving of a lunatic, a man 
driven mad by impotent rage 
and malice and malevolent de- 
sire to injure at all costs the 
friend he professed to love and 
with whom he at once resumed 
friendly relations when he got 
out of prison. 

I pass to what happened after 
the Ransome case had gone 
against me. My wife left me, 
my only child was taken away 
from me, my home was broken 
up, and I was left penniless and 
ruined, socially as well as finan- 
cially. I recognised that the 
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author of all this havoc was 
Robert Ross. I knew of my own 
knowledge, as did literally thou- 
sands of others in London, that 
Ross was exactly the same sort 
of man in his private life as 
Wilde had been. The difference 
between Ross and me was that 
while I, as a boy of twenty, had 
come under Wilde’s influence 
and had got myself mixed up 
in the awful gang that sur- 
rounded him, I had long since 
(more than twelve years then) 
escaped out of it all. I had 
married within a little more 
than a year of Wilde’s death 
and I was living a happy, 
healthy and normal life with 
my wife and child. Ross, on 
the other, had become more and 
more obsessed with the dreadful 
vice which had been the bane 
of Oscar Wilde. The mantle 
of Wilde in this respect had 
fallen on him. He was the High 
Priest of all the sodomites in 
London, and it was he who was 
held up to the world as the 
faithful friend of Wilde (out of 
the exploitation of whose cult 
he had made a fortune), the 
noble disinterested friend, the 
pure, the holy person, in con- 
trast to the wicked and depraved 
Alfred Douglas who had “ruin- 
ed” Oscar Wilde and “deserted” 
him. Flesh and blood couldn’t 
stand it, and I swore the day 
after the Ransome trial that I 
would never rest till I had pub- 
licly exposed Ross in his true 
colors. 

I don’t want to prolong this 
letter unduly, and I must en- 
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deavour to stick to essentials 
and to be as brief as possible. 
It took me two years to bring 
Ross to book. How I did it with- 
out money and with scarcely a 
friend in the world, apart from 
my mother, is something of a 
miracle. 

I adopted the same method as 
that employed by my father. 
That is to say, I libelled Ross 
and at last forced him to take 
criminal proceedings against me. 
It took a good deal more libelling 
to bring Ross to the fighting 
point than it did to bring Wilde. 
I began by libelling him to Mr. 
Justice Darling, the judge who 
had tried the Ransome case. Mr. 
Justice Darling made a public 
reference to my letter from the 
Bench, read it aloud in Court 
and handed it to counsel repre- 
senting Ross. No doubt he 
thought that immediate crimin- 
al proceedings against me would 
follow. But Ross took what I 
said “lying down.” It was not 
till I had several times repeated 
the libel in writing to his friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. Asquith, and till 
I had printed and broadcasted 
two pamphlets containing the 
same libel, that I goaded him 
into action. My father had ac- 
cused Wilde of “posing as a 
sodomite.” I applied the follow- 
ing flowers of speech to Ross: 
“An unspeakable skunk,” a fil- 
thy b ,’ a “notorious sodom- 
ite,” an “habitual debaucher and 
corrupter of young boys right 
down to the present day,” and 
last, but not least, a “black- 
mailer.” 
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I was arrested and kept five 
days without bail at Brixton 
Prison. I pleaded justification, 
and when I finally got out of 
Brixton, on bail, I had about 
five weeks in which to find 
enough evidence to justify my 
libels, with the alternative of 
getting anything between six 
months’ and two years’ imprison- 
ment! I had not a scrap of 
evidence beyond my own private 
knowledge, which was based on 
the fact that Ross never made 
the slightest attempt to conceal 
his proclivities. He boasted op- 
enly of what he did and had 
done all his life. 

This, however, was no good, 
or very little good, for my plea 
of justification. I cannot tell 
you now (it would take too 
long) all about how I got the 
evidence. I firmly believe that 
my getting it was a supernatural 
business and was due to the fact 
that, having by this time become 
a devout Catholic, I cast myself 
wholly on Providence and prayed 
for help in my desperate need. 
Just about a week before my 
trial, and when I had almost 
given up hope, I stumbled right 
into the evidence. In two days 
thereafter with the assistance of 
my solicitor, Mr. Edward Bell, 
I had an array of thirteen or 
fourteen witnesses, and the plea 
was drawn up by my counsel, 
Mr. Comyns Carr. 

The trial lasted eight days at 
the Old Bailey. It went my way 
from the first. After Sir Ernest 
Wild, K.C. (now Recorder of 
London), had “opened” for Ross 
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in a speech in which he painted 
me as blackly as possible to the 
jury, he put his client into the 
box. Ross’s cross-examination 
by Comyns Carr was quite as 
sensational as that of Wilde by 
Carson. By the time it was half 
over I had the case won. The 
foreman of the jury told me af- 
ter the case was over that he 
and most of the jury wanted to 
stop the case and give me a 
verdict immediately after Ross’s 
cross-examination, but that one 
man (the same who ultimately 
caused the disagreement of the 
jury) refused to listen to such 
a proposition. So the case went 
on. I went into the box myself 
and was cross-examined for 
many hours by Wild, and my 
stolen letters were again put to 
me. But, “this time around,” 
they produced little effect. (They 
have been produced twice since, 
once at the Pemberton-Billing 
trial, when I scored heavily and 
helped to win the verdict, and 
finally at the hearing of my ac- 
tion against the Evening News, 
in 1921, for libelling me by say- 
ing that I had “shown marked 
signs of degeneracy,” when I was 
cross-examined by Sir Douglas 
Hogg, the Attorney-General, for 
six hours and got a verdict and 
a thousand pounds damages, and 
a rider from the jury expressing 
an opinion that the constant 
bringing up of these letters was 
disgraceful and that they ought 
to be returned to me or de- 
stroyed.) 

Witness after witness gave 
the most damning evidence 
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against Ross, and the Judge 
(Mr. Justice Coleridge) summed 
up against him in a very deadly, 
though perfectly fair, way. 

In fact, the charges I have 
brought against Ross, which 
were spnecific charges giving 
names of victims, dates and full 
particulars, were proven up to 
the hilt. The evidence of In- 
spector West, with twenty-five 
years’ service at Scotland Yard 
and Vine Street, would alone 
have been enough to justify my 
charges. The inspector, who 
came of his own accord and 
volunteered evidence, swore that 
in his professional capacity as a 
detective who had for fifteen 
years patrolled the neighbour- 
hood of Vine Street (Piccadilly, 
etc.) at night, he had known 
Ross during all those years as 
an habitual associate of sodo- 
mites and male prostitutes. 

However, the jury, after be- 
ing out about three hours, came 
back and said they could not 
agree on a verdict, and I was 
released again on bail and bound 
over to come up for trial at the 
next sessions. When I left the 
Court I found nine members of 
the jury, including the foreman, 
waiting for me outside. They 
expressed their deep regret at 
the result and told me that it 
was due to one man who abso- 
lutely refused to give a verdict 
against Ross. They all shook 
hands with me and congratulated 
me. They told me they were all 
against me at first and amazed 
to find how right I was and what 
a different person I was from 
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what they had always imagined. 

Meanwhile the papers in Lon- 
don had almost entirely sup- 
pressed all mention of this sen- 
sational case. Instead of the 
columns and columns which they 
had given to the Ransome case, 
when I lost, now there was day 
by day a meagre half-column 
or a mere paragraph. The pub- 
lic was left quite in the dark as 
to what had happened, and Mr. 
Blumenfeld, the Editor of the 
Daily Express, when I com- 
plained to him of the shameful 
way I had been treated in the 
reports in his paper, naively 
told me that the bad reports 
were not due to any prejudice 
or unfair feeling against me 
“Decause,” said he, “to tell you 
the truth, I haven’t the least idea 
how or why you were acquitted 
or what happened!” 

Yet the verbatim report of 
this, probably the most sensa- 
tional case that has ever been 
tried at Old Bailey, was avail- 
able to all the newspapers. The 
treatment I received at this 
time destroyed the last vestige 
of a belief in “British fair 
play” which had survived my 


former experiences. How- 
ever, even the Press couldn’t 
save Ross. His counsel 


first proposed to enter a nolle 
prosequi with my consent, each 
side paying its own costs. I de- 
clined to agree to this, and ex- 
pressed my firm determination 
to come up at the next sessions 
and be tried again, and I added 
a little more evidence to my plea 
of justification. That settled 
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Ross. He “climbed down” com- 
pletely. His counsel, Wild, now 
came forward with the proposal 
that if I would agree to allow 
a nolle prosequi to be entered 
(that is, allow the prosecution 
to be withdrawn), Lewis and 
Lewis, on behalf of Ross, would 
pay my costs and out-of-pocket 
expenses (about six hundred 
pounds). This was a godsend 
to me, as I was practically with- 
cut a penny, and I accepted the 
offer with joy, my plea of justi- 
fication remaining on record as 
established at the Central Crim- 
inal Court, where any one is at 
liberty to go and inspect it. 

On the other hand, the “dis- 
agreement” probably saved Ross 
from a criminal prosecution, 
which would almost certainly 
have followed unavoidably if the 
jury had brought in a verdict 
against him. 

It was, by the way, Mr. For- 
rest Fulton, junior counsel for 
Ross, and the son of the late 
Recorder of London, who pointed 
cut to Mr. Bell, my solicitor, 
that the entering of a vnolle 
crosequi on Ross’s behalf was an 
even greater victory for me than 
a verdict would have been, for 
the obvious reason that a nolle 
prosequi entered under such cir- 
cumstances is an acknowledge- 
ment of guilt and is equal to a 
plea of “guilty” on the part of 
the prosecutor. 

I have only to add, to be fin- 
ished once for all with the odi- 
ous subject of Ross, that about 
three months after the result of 
my trial at the Old Bailey had 
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been reported in the papers, a 
public testimonial and a gift of 
£700 were presented to Robert 
Ross. The testimonial, which 
expressed the greatest love, 
friendship and admiration for 
Ross as a “faithful friend” and 
“distinguished man of letters,” 
was got up by Mr., now Sir, 
Edmund Gosse, who, together 
with Mr. H. G. Wells, gave evi- 
dence as to character for Ross 
at my trial. (They both de- 
clared, to the bewilderment of 
the judge and jury, that they 
had known and loved Ross for 
years, and that he was “the 
most pure-minded man” they 
had ever known!) 

The testimonial was signed 
by about 350 people, including 
the Prime Minister and Mrs. 
Asquith, a dozen peers, an Angli- 
can bishop, and a number of 
more or less distinguished per- 
sons in the social, literary and 
artistic world. 

After the trial, Ross had to 
resign the lucrative post of “as- 
sessor of picture valuations to 
the Board of Trade,” at £1,500 
a year, which had been bestowed 
on him by Mr. Asquith, but he 
was neither ostracised nor seri- 
ously affected in his social posi- 
tion. The Asquiths continued to 
receive him, another Govern- 
ment appointment was given 
to him a year later, and when 
he died The Times, under the 
editorship of Mr. Geoffrey Daw- 
son, devoted a whole column to 
his praise as a type of all that 
is noblest and best in an Eng- 
lish gentleman. 
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Comment is needless. I have 
never been able to understand 
the attitude of the curious people 
who make a hero of Ross any 
more than I could ever under- 
stand Ross’s own villainies and 
unspeakable meanness. It .is 
well to remember that when I 
“justified” against Ross I had 
to prove that, in addition to 
being a votary of Wilde’s vices, 
he was also a blackmailer. I 
proved the one thing just as 
much ag I proved the other. If 
the Asquiths and Messrs. Gosse, 
Wells, and the rest like that 
sort of thing it is, of course, no 
affair of mine, but surely there 
is something very queer about 
the whole business. I have long 
given up bothering about it my- 
self, and I must leave the fur- 
ther discussion and examination 
of it to you and to your readers 
if you decide to incorporate this 
letter in your revised “Life of 
Oscar Wilde.” 


I am, 


Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) Alfred Douglas. 


P.S.—I have just realised that 
I have omitted to say anything 
about the indictment you bring 
against me in your book in re- 
spect of what I said at the in- 
terview I had with you in Paris, 
or Chantilly, when I said that 
Osear was like “an old prosti- 
tute.” Well, now that you know 
all the real truth about how he 
was taking money from me by 
the hundred pounds at a time 
while telling you and others that 
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I wouldn’t give him a penny, 
and writing abusive letters about 
me behind my back, do you 
still think that the words I used 
about him (when I was hot from 
an interview with him in which 
he had alternately whined and 
wheedled and wept to extract 
more than the £40 I had just 
given him) are really evidences 
of such terrible traits in my 
character as you have credited 
me with? I was very angry 
and very sore when I saw you 
on that occasion. Oscar had 
shown himself to me, not by 
any means for the first time, in 
a thoroughly odious light. He 
kad touched depths of meanness 
which up till then I had never 
suunded in any human being, 
and I said to you what I thought 
about him. Two days later I 
had forgiven him, and you will 
admit that there is no ungener- 
osity in what I wrote about him 
in my sonnets after his death. I 
am sorry I compared him to an 
old prostitute. At the time I did 
so, I knew nothing about “De 
Profundis,” nor his double-faced 
letters about me to Ross from 
Berneval, written on the very 
days when he was overwhelming 
me with expressions of love and 
endearment in letters to myself. 
But now that I know all about 
“De Profundis” and his letters 
to Ross about me, and the things 
he said to you about me (not for- 
getting the things he said to me 
about you), I am afraid I could 
not honestly say that I think I 
did him any injustice. If I was 
unfair to any one it was, I think, 
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to the hypothetical “old prosti- 
tute.” 

, ae ae ae ee: 

This letter of Lord Alfred 
Douglas is manifestly true; as 
the chief details have already 
been established in open court, 
it is impossible to doubt them. 

Moreover, I have recently re- 
ceived from America a bookful 
of Oscar Wilde’s letters to Lord 
Alfred Douglas which prove that 
after he left prison, while vili- 
fying Lord Alfred Douglas to 
me and to others, he was writing 
to him in the old affectionate 
way of almost adoring admira- 
tion. Such hypocrisy and false- 
hood are difficult even to un- 
derstand, but the fact remains. 

I have told how Oscar after 
coming out of prison went to 
live with Bosie Douglas in 
Naples. Afterwards in Paris he 
complained to me in great de- 
tail how Bosie Douglas had left 
him in Naples to starve and had 
even reviled him for not earn- 
ing money to keep them both: 
Douglas proved to me that he 
not only defrayed all the ex- 
penses of living in Naples, but 
when his mother insisted that 
he leave Oscar and put an end 
to the ever-growing scandal, he 
refused to go until she had gent 
£200 to Oscar through his friend 
More Adey for immediate neces- 
sities. Douglas even paid the 
rent of the house in advance be- 
fore leaving. 

Oscar Wilde told me in Paris 
that Bosie Douglas, after com- 
ing into a fortune of £20,000 on 
his father’s death, had refused 
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to give him a penny. As a mat- 
ter of fact, as soon as money 
from the estate was paid into 
his account, Douglas sent £100 
to Oscar, and on going to Paris 
a few days later gave him more, 
in all nearly a thousand pounds, 
as he estimates, out of the £8000 
he had at first received. “I al- 
ways understood,” he said, “that 
I should have to help Oscar all 
his life, but he seemed to me to 
degrade himself and me by beg- 
ging as he did continually. I 
wanted to keep my high opinion 
of him.” 

Again and again, in fact every 
time I met him, Oscar Wilde 
lied to me about Douglas’s mean- 
ness, when he should have 
praised his generosity. And 
Ross, though he knew the facts, 
continued the same story after 
Wilde’s death, while blackening 
the whole relationship. 

One other and most important 
noint. Wilde assured me that 
Douglas with his insane cour- 
age and aristocratic contempt 
of convention had introduced 
him to the male prostitution of 
the London streets. “He has 
always been my evil genius,” 
Oscar cried again and again. 
And this lie too was corrobor- 
ated by Ross. Douglas dissi- 
pated the whole cloud of fiction 
with a word; he said: “Frank, 
you relate in your book how you 
saw Wilde sitting drinking with 
two grooms in the Café Royal; 
you saw him often in similar 
circumstances, you have told 
me; did you ever see me in. such 
company?” I was compelled to 
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admit that I never had. Again 
Ross backed Oscar’s accusation, 
though it was he and not Doug- 
las who was the constant com- 
panion of male prostitutes and 
as such known to the London 
police, as was proved by the 
evidence of Inspector West, of 
Scotland Yard, when Douglas 
justified his libel on Ross at the 
Old Bailey, in 1914. It was Ross 
who blamed Douglas for his own 
sins. Little can be laid to the 
charge of Douglas that his rela- 
tions with Wilde were but intense 
admiration for an older and very 
brilliant man, and for having 
permitted, against the grain, 
such familiarities as are com- 
mon among boy friends in Eng- 
lish public schools. The graver 
accusation was simply invented 
from beginning to end. It should 
be remembered that Douglas was 
only a little over twenty, while 
Oscar was nearly forty. 

Let no one think that I am 
out to whitewash Douglas or to 
blacken Ross: I had no idea 
till Reggie Turner told me that 
Ross had deceived me in any 
particular, and if I now con- 
demn Ross’s false witness and 
malevolence, it is purely in the 
interests of truth. 

In the Douglas letter Ross 
gave me and which established, 
as he said, Douglas’s guilt and 
callous hardness of heart, and 
which I reproduced on page 611 
in the second volume of my 
“Life of Wilde,’ Douglas speaks 
of being with Charley in Paris. 
“Fancy,” said Ross, “he went 
cff to Paris leaving Oscar to 
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his trial and ruin and went with 


Charley.” ‘Who was Charley?” 
I asked. Ross shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘Does one know the 


Charleys of London?” he replied. 
Now “Charley” was Charlie 
Hickey, son of a colonel in the 
British Army whom Douglas 
says he met staying with Ross 
in Dieppe. This seemed to me 
so incredible that I asked Reg- 
gie Turner about it, and Turner 
confirmed Douglas’s statement. 
To cut a long story short, Lord 
Alfred Douglas was made the 
villain of the piece by Wilde 
and by Ross, whereas Wilde and 
Ross were alone guilty in all the 
gravest offences against moral- 
ity, generosity, and kindness. 
When I blamed Douglas for 
going to France and leaving 
Oscar Wilde to his fate, I had 
no idea that Douglas wished to 
stay in London to give evidence 
for Wilde and that it was the 
lawyers and finally Wilde him- 
self who insisted on his going 
abroad. At the subsequent trials, 
too, Douglas offered to give evi- 
dence, but Wilde’s lawyers re- 
fused to use his testimony. Mani- 
festly they had no idea what a 
good witness he was, as was 
shown in the cases he brought 
subsequently, against the Hve- 
ning News for libel when he won 
41,000 damages, and when he 
libelled Ross and practically es- 
tablished every statement. It is 
almost certain, I think, that if 
Douglas’s advice had been fol- 
lowed in Wilde’s first case, Wilde 
would never have come to grief 
and would never have been pro- 
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secuted. Like every one else, I 
did not know as much about the 
persons involved as Douglas, 
and, like them, too, underrated 
his astonishing fighting power 
and perspicacity. 


1 should never have believed 
Wilde’s constant diatribes 
against Douglas had they not 
been corroborated by Ross, for 
I knew by personal experience 
how shamelessly and how per- 
sistently Oscar would beg for 
money from one who had sup- 
plied him, time and again, with- 
out any expectation of return. 
It is a peculiarity of our human 
nature to believe accusations of 
another which when made 
against ourselves are at once 
repelled as mendacious and ab- 
surd. The Apologia of Lord 
Alfred Douglas which I am pub- 
lishing herewith is not only a 
complete answer to Wilde’s ma- 
licious indictment of him in De 
Profundis, but also shows that 
Wilde’s complaints of him, 
which I published in my book 
on Wilde, are baseless and often 
the contrary of the truth. I 
wish by this frank confession to 
do Douglas tardy reparation. 


It may be asked, if I wish to 
repair the wrong I have done 
Douglas, why not rewrite the 
book, “The Life and Confessions 
of Oscar Wilde’? Simply be- 
cause it is Lord Alfred’s opinion 
as well as mine, indeed first 
suggested to me by him, to leave 
Wilde’s misstatements, and 
Ross’s untruths, and contradict 
them both, allowing in Milton’s 
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phrase, truth to wrestle with 
falsehood. 

Finally, some one may wonder 
how Wilde, living apparently in 
narrow circumstances in Paris, 
could have spent the couple of 
thousand pounds with which he 
was supplied in almost equal 
moities by Douglas and myself 
in his last year on earth. In 
this period Wilde had fallen a 
victim to his own over-gross 
sensuality; he not only ate and 
drank to excess, often consum- 
ing two or more bottles of cham- 
pagne at dinner besides numer- 
ous cognacs, to drive home after- 
wards hopelessly drunk; but 
more than once I saw him at 
the Grand Café on the Boule- 
vard entertaining half a dozen 
beys of the lowest class at din- 
ner with reckless extravagance. 
Wilde was anything but a noble 
character, though even at the 
end of an incomparable brilli- 
ance and charm as companion 
and wit. 

The greatest pity of it all is 
that Oscar Wilde utterly under- 
rated and misrepresented the 
youth for whom he professed 
fervent admiration. He did not 
even appreciate Douglas’s singu- 
lar gift as a poet, had no notion 
that his young friend would 
stand higher than himself on 
the forehead of time to come, 
and that when he vilified him 
as he did to me and others in 
talk, and solemnly in “De Pro- 
fundis,” he set forth his own fin- 
al condemnation. 

That a man professing to be 
a man of letters should have the 
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singular good fortune to meet a 
poet of extraordinary talent and 
stature, and yet be so blind as 
to missee him and run him down, 
would be bad enough, but to do 
this while accepting money from 
him and professing unbounded 
passionate admiration for his 
person is to combine hypocrisy 
with stupidity and degrade male- 
volence into wickedness. We men 
are classed by our admirations 
and judged by our judgments 
infallibly. 

Now, when I review the whole 
case, I have to admit that in 
many essentials I misjudged 
Lord Alfred Douglas again and 
again, and did him grave in- 
justice. My excuse is that I 
trusted Oscar Wilde’s word in 
the main, especially when it was 
supported by Robert Ross, who, 
as I first learned from Douglas 
in 1925, had annexed after 
Wilde’s death all Douglas’s let- 
ters to Wilde and used them 
against him in suit after suit 
relentlessly. In spite of this, 
however, Lord Alfred Douglas 
published the truth about Ross, 
proclaimed him to be a pederast 
and corrupter of youth, and 
when Ross prosecuted him for 
libel, justified every particular, 
and when the jury disagreed, 
Lord Alfred Douglas only con- 
sented to allow Ross to with- 
draw his suit and enter a nolle 
prosequi after he had paid Lord 
Alfred Douglas’s costs, which 
wag equivalent to a complete 
confession of guilt. 

Even after this damning ex- 
posure, Lord Oxford and As- 
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quith, Edmund Gosse, and a host 
of other London notables gave 
Ross £700 and a public testi- 
monial to his noble and unself- 
ish qualities. 

It is small wonder then that I 
was misled to believe him years 
before his true character was 
exposed in open court, when 
after that exposure he yet 
found hundreds of well-meaning 
and influential supporters — 
one of whom gave him a lucra- 
tive position under Government 
shortly before his death. 


Finally, I must confess that 
I did Lord Alfred Douglas 
wrong in his private relations 
with Wilde though I knew him 
at the time to be a true poet, 
and even in youth far superior 
in lyric gift not only to Wilde 
but all his contemporaries. As 
the editor of Pearson’s Maga- 
zine in the United States during 
the war years I compared him 
with the greatest: as a writer 
of sonnets he can stand with 
Shakespeare, and I cannot deny 
myself the pleasure of quoting 
here a sonnet of his that in my 
opinion is as fine as anything 
to be found in all the treasure- 
house of English poetry: 


Alas! that Time should war 
against Distress, 

And numb the sweet ache of re- 
membered loss, 

And give for sorrow’s gold the 
indifferent dross 

Of calm regret or stark forget- 
fulness. 

I should have worn eternal 
mourning dress 
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And nailed my soul to some per- 
ennial cross. 

And made my thoughts like rest- 
less waves that toss 

On the wild sea’s intemperate 
wilderness. 


But lo! came Life, and with its 
painted toys 

Lured me to play again like any 
child. 

O, pardon me this weak incon- 
stancy. 

May my soul die if in all present 
joys, 
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Lapped in forgetfulness or 
sense-beguiled— 

Yea, in my mirth, if I prefer 
not thee. 


That I should have misjudged 
the foremost poet of this time 
is my keenest regret: that I 
could have believed that such 
noble gifts could go with corrupt 
meanness of character shows 
the malignant cleverness of his 
detractors. 


FRANK HARRIS. 
NICE, May, 1925. 


EPISTOLA: IN CARCERE 
ET VINCULIS 


By C. 3.3. 
Transiated from the German by LorD RAMSGATE 


H. M. Prison, Reading 
Dear Bosie: 


FTER long 
and fruitless 
waiting I 
have deter- 
mined to 

; write to you 
myself, as 
much for 
your sake as for mine, as I would 
not like to think that I had 
passed through two long years 
of imprisonment without ever 
having received a single line 
from you or any news or mes- 
sage even, except such as gave 
me pain. 

Our ill-fated and most lament- 
able friendship has ended in 
ruin and public infamy for me, 
yet the memory of our ancient 
affection is often with me, and 
the thought that loathing, bit- 
terness, and contempt should 
forever take a place in my 
heart once held by love is very 
sad to me; and you yourself 
will, I think, feel in your heart 
that to write to me as I lie in the 
loneliness of prison life is better 
than to publish my letters with- 
out my permission or to dedi- 
cate poems to me _ unasked, 
though the world will know 


nothing of whatever words of 
grief or passion, of remorse or 
indifference you may choose to 
send as your answer or your 
appeal. 


I have no doubt that in this 
letter which I have to write of 
your life and of mine, of the 
past and of the future, of sweet 
things changed to bitterness, 
and of bitter things that may 
be turned into joy, there will be 
much that will wound your van- 
ity to the quick. If it prove go, 
read the letter over and over 
again till it kills your vanity. If 
you find in it something of 
which you feel you are unjustly 
accused, remember that one 
should be thankful that there is 
any fault of which one can be 
unjustly accused. If there be in 
it one single passage that brings 
tears to your eyes, weep as we 
weep in prison, where the day 
no less than the night is set 
apart for tears. It is the one 
thing that can save you. If you 
go complaining to your mother, 
as you did with reference to the 
scorn of you I displayed in my 
letter to Robbie,* so that she 


*Mr. Robert Ross, Wilde’s liter- 
ary executor. 
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may flatter and soothe you back 
into self-complacency or conceit, 
you will be completely lost. If 
you find one false excuse for 
yourself, you will soon find a 
hundred, and be just what you 
were before. Do you still say, 
as you said to Robbie in your 
answer, that I “attribute un- 
worthy motives” to you? Ah! 
you had no motives in life. You 
had appetites merely. A motive 
is an intellectual aim. 

That you were “very young” 
when our friendship began? 
Your defect was not that you 
knew so little about life, but 
that you knew so much. The 
morning dawn of boyhood, with 
its delicate bloom, its clear blue 
light, its joy of innocence and 
expectation, you had left far be- 
hind you. With very swift and 
running feet you had passed 
from romance to realism. The 
gutter and the things that live 
in it had begun to fascinate you. 
That was the origin of the trou- 
ble in which you sought my aid; 
and I, unwisely according to the 
wisdom of the world, out of pity 
and kindness gave it to you. 
You must read this letter right 
through, though each word may 
become to you as the fire or 
knife of the surgeon that makes 
the delicate flesh burn or bleed. 
Remember that the fool to the 
eyes of the gods and the fool to 
the eyes of man are very differ- 
ent. One who is entirely ignor- 
ant of the modes of art in its 
revelation or the moods of 
thought in its progress, of the 
pomp of the Latin line or the 
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richer music of the vowelled 
Greek, of Tuscan sculpture or 
Elizabethan song may yet be full 
of the sweetest wisdom. The 
real fool, such as the gods mock 
or mar, igs he who does not know 
himself. 

I was such a one too long. 
You have been such a one too 
long. Be so no more. Do not 
be afraid. The supreme vice is 
shallowness. Everything that is 
realized is right. Remember 
also that whatever is misery to 
you to read is still greater mis- 
ery to me to set down. To you 
the Unseen Powers have been 
very good. They have permitted 
you to see the strange and 
tragic shapes of life as one sees 
shadows in a crystal. The head 
of Medusa, that turns living 
men to stone, you have been al- 
lowed to look at in a mirror 
merely. You yourself have 
walked free among the flowers. 
For me the beautiful world of 
eolor and motion has been taken 
away. 

I will begin by telling you 
that I blame myself terribly. As 
I sit in this dark cell in convict 
clothes, a disgraced and ruined 
man, I blame myself. In the 
perturbed and fitful nights of 
anguish, in the long monotonous 
days of pain, it is myself I 
blame. I blame myself for al- 
lowing an unintellectual friend- 
ship, and a friendship whose 
primary aim was not the crea- 
tion and contemplation of beau- 
tiful things, to dominate my life 
entirely. From the very first 
there was too wide a gap and 
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abyss between us. You had been 
idle at your school, worse than 
idle at your university. You did 
not realize that an artist, and 
especially such an artist as I 
am, one, that is to say, the qual- 
ity of whose work depends upon 
the intensification of personal- 
ity, requires intellectual atmo- 
sphere, quiet, peace, and soli- 
tude. You admired my work 
when it was finished; you en- 
joyed the brilliant successes of 
my first nights, and the bril- 
liant banquets that followed 
them; you were proud, and quite 
naturally so, of being the inti- 
mate friend of an artist so dis- 
tinguished; but you could not 
understand the conditions requi- 
site for the production of artis- 
tic work. I am not speaking in 
phrases of rhetorical exaggera- 
tion but in terms of absolute 
truth to actual fact, when I re- 
mind you, that, during the whole 
term we were together I never 
wrote one single line. Whether 
at Torquay, Goring, London, 
Florence or elsewhere, my life, 
as long as you were by my side, 
was entirely sterile and uncre- 
ative. And with but few inter- 
vals you were, I regret to say, 
by my side always. 

I remember, for example, that 
in September, 1893, to mention 
only one of many instances, I 
rented several furnished rooms 
for the sole purpose of being 
able to work quite undisturbed; 
I had, you know, broken my con- 
tract with John Hare to whom I 
had promised a play and who 
was urging me to complete it 
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with all speed. During the first 
week you did not put in an ap- 
pearance. We had, only too nat- 
urally, quarrelled about the ar- 
tistic value of your translation 
of Salome. In consequence you 
contented yourself with sending 
me absurb letters on the gsub- 
ject. In that week I wrote and 
finished to the most minute de- 
tail the first act of An Ideal 
Husband. The second week you 
came again and my work was in 
fact ended. I went each morn- 
ing at 11:30 to St. James’ Place 
in order that I might have op- 
portunity for reflection and writ- 
ing without the distraction in- 
separable from my household, 
however tranquil and calm the 
latter might be. But the effort 
was of no avail. At 12 you 
came driving up and remained, 
smoking cigarettes and gossip- 
ing, until 1:30; then must I take 
you to lunch at the Café Royal 
or the Berkeley. Luncheon with 
its brandies lasted generally un- 
til 3:30. You went back to 
White’s Club for an hour. At 
tea time you appeared again and 
remained until it was time to 
dress for dinner, You dined 
with me, either in the Savoy or 
in Tite Street. As a rule we 
did not separate until after mid- 
night, because a supper at Wil- 
lis’ had to bring to a close the 
intoxicating day. Such was my 
life for a period of three whole 
months, every single day, with 
the exception only of the four 
days when you were out of town. 
And then, it goes without say- 
ing, I had to cross to Calais and 
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my force and my temperament, 
it was a uniformly grotesque 
and tragic situation. 

You must surely realize that 
now. You must see now that 
your incapacity for being alone, 
your nature so exigent in its 
persistent claim on the attention 
and time of others, your lack of 
any power of sustained intellec- 
tual concentration, the unfortu- 
nate accident—for I like to 
think it was no more—that you 
had not been able to acquire the 
“Oxford temper” in intellectual 
matters: never, I mean, been 
one who could play gracefully 
with ideas, but had arrived at 
violence of opinions merely— 
that all these things, combined 
with the fact that your desires 
and your interests were in Life 
not in Art, were as destructive 
to your own progress in culture 
as they were to my work as an 
artist. When I compare my 
friendship with you with the 
friendship of still younger men, 
such as John Gray and Pierre 
Louys, I am ashamed. My real 
life, my higher life, belonged to 
them and their kind. 

Of the appalling consequences 
of my friendship with you, I 
shall not yet speak. I am think- 
ing only of its quality as long as 
it endured. For me it wag in- 
tellectually disgraceful. The be- 
ginnings of an artistic tempera- 
ment were in you in the germ. 
But I met you either too late or 
too early—I do not know which. 
When you were away, every- 
thing was in perfect order with 
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me. The moment when, early 
in December of the year to 
which I have alluded, I succeed- 
ed in convincing your mother 
she should send you away from 
England, I gathered up the 
torn, confused web of my imagi- 
nation, again took possession of 
my life and not merely com- 
pleted the remaining three acts 
of An Ideal Husband but con- 
ceived two other pieces in quite 
a different mode: the Florentine 
Tragedy and La Sainte Courti- 
sane; and I had nearly finished 
them. Then suddenly you re- 
turned home, unsought, unwel- 
come, and under’ conditions 
which were fatal to my fortune. 
The two still unfinished works 
I was unable to take up again. 
The state of mind which had 
brought them forth I could not 
again attain to. You will now, 
having yourself published a vol- 
ume of poetry, be capable of rec- 
ognizing the truth of all I have 
said here. But whether you are 
or not: it remains the horrible 
truth in the innermost core of 
our friendship. 


While you were with me you 
were the absolute ruin of my 
art, and in allowing you to 
stand persistently between Art 
and myself, I give to myself 
shame and blame to the fullest 
degree. You couldn’t appreci- 
ate, you couldn’t know, you 
couldn’t understand. I had no 
right to expect it of you at all. 
Your interests were merely in 
your meals and moods. Your 
desires were simply for amuse- 
ments, for ordinary or less ordi- 
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nary pleasures. They were what 
your temperament needed, or 
thought it needed for the mo- 
ment. I should have forbidden 
you my house and chambers ex- 
cept when I specially invited 
you. I blame myself without 
reserve for my weakness. It 
was merely weakness. One half- 
hour with Art was always more 
to me than a cycle with you. 
Nothing really at any period of 
my life was ever of the smallest 
interest to me compared with 
Art. But in the case of an artist, 
weakness is nothing less than a 
crime when it is a weakness 
that paralyses the imagination. 

I blame myself for having al- 
lowed you to bring me to utter 
and discreditable financial ruin. 
I recall one morning early in 
October, 1892, when IJ sat with 
your mother in the yellowing 
woods of Bracknell. At that 
time I understood very little of 
your real nature. JI had once 
stayed with you in Oxford from 
Saturday until Monday. You 
had been ten days with me in 
Cromer, playing golf. The con- 
versation turned upon you and 
your mother began to speak to 
me on the subject of your char- 
acter. She told me of your two 
cardinal faults: your vanity 
and, as she expressed it, that 
you had “no idea of money.” I 
remember precisely how I 
laughed. I never dreamed that 
the first quality would lead me 
into jail and the second into 
bankruptey. I considered van- 
ity a sort of graceful flower that 
a young man wears—and as for 
extravagance — for I thought 
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your mother meant merely ex- 
travagance—well, the virtues of 
calculation and economy were 
far removed from my _ proper 
nature and my stock. But be- 
fore our friendship was four 
weeks older, I slowly perceived 
what your mother actually 
meant. Your persistence in a 
life of inconsiderate wasteful- 
ness, your unremitting demands 
for money, your intent that I 
should pay for all your amuse- 
ments, whether I was with you 
or not, placed me, after a short 
time, in serious financial diffi- 
culties: and what made the de- 
bauchery, at least to me, so uni- 
formly uninteresting the while 
your persistent encroachment 
upon my life became ever more 
intense, was that the money was 
spent for scarcely anything else 
than the pleasures of eating, 
drinking, and the like. Now and 
then it is a joy to have one’s 
table ready with wine and roses, 
but you outstripped all taste and 
temperance. You demanded 
without grace and received with- 
out thanks. You came gradu- 
ally to believe that you had a 
kind of right to live at my ex- 
pense and in a luxurious revelry 
to which you were by no means 
accustomed and which, for this 
reason, caused your appetites to 
become constantly more violent; 
and at last, when you had lost 
money in a casino in Algiers, 
you simply cabled me to London 
the next morning that I should 
transfer the amount of your loss 
to your bank balance, and to 
the matter you gave not the 
slightest further thought. 
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If I tell you that from the 
auiumn of 1892 until the period 
of my imprisonment, I spent 
with you and for you more than 
five thousand pounds in cash, 
apart from the debts I made, 
you will have some conception 
of the life you insisted upon 
living. Do you think I exag- 
gerate? My usual expenditures 
with you for an ordinary day 
in London—lunch, dinner, sup- 
per, amusements, cabs and all 
the rest—fluctuated between 
twelve and twenty pounds; and 
the weekly expenditures were, 
naturally, in proportion, fluctu- 
ating between eighty and one 
hundred and thirty pounds. 
During our three months in 
Goring, my expenses (including 
rent, of course), amounted to 
one thousand three hundred and 
forty pounds. It was horrible. 
“Plain living and high think- 
ing” was of course an ideal you 
could not at that time have ap- 
preciated, but such an extra- 
vagance was a disgrace to both 
of us. One of the most delight- 
ful dinners I remember ever 
having had ig one that Robbie 
and I had together in a little 
Soho café, which cost about as 
many shillings as my dinners to 
you cost pounds. Out of my din- 
ner with Robbie came the first 
and best of all my dialogues. 
Idea, title, treatment, mode, 
everything was struck out at a 


3f.50c. table d’hote. Out of the 
reckless dinners with you 
nothing remains but the 


memory that too much was 
eaten and too much was drunk. 
And my yielding to your de- 
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mands was bad for you. You 
know that now. It made you 
grasping often; at times not a 
little unscrupulous; ungracious 
always. There was on too many 
occasions too little joy or privi- 
lege in being your host. You 
forgot—I will not say the for- 
mal courtesy of thanks, for for- 
mal courtesies will strain a 
close friendship—but simply the 
grace and sweet companionship, 
the charm of pleasant conver- 
sation, that , as the 
Greeks called it, and all those 
gentle humanities that make life 
lovely, and are in accompani- 
ment to life, as music might be, 
keeping things in tune and fill- 
ing with melody the harsh and 
silent places. And though it 
may seem strange to you that 
one in the terrible position in 
which I am situated should find 
a difference between one dis- 
grace and another, still I frank- 
ly admit that the folly of throw- 
ing away all this money on you, 
and letting you squander my 
fortune to your own hurt as 
well as to mine, gives, in my 
eyes, a note of common profli- 
gacy to my bankruptcy that 
makes me doubly ashamed of 
it. I was made for other 
things. 

But, most of all, I blame my- 
self for the entire ethical de- 
gradation I allowed you to bring 
on me. The basis of character 
is will power, and my will power 
became absolutely subject to 
yours. It sounds a grotesque 
thing to say, but it is none the 
less true. These continual 
scenes which appeared to be a 
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physical necessity to you, in 
which soul and body were dis- 
torted in you and you became as 
horrible to look upon as to listen 
to; that hideous mania which 
you inherited from your father; 
the mania to write revolting, 
disgusting letters; the entire in- 
capacity to master your im- 
pulses, as was displayed by you 
no Jess in long drawn-out moods 
of ill humor, passed in morose 
silence, than in the sudden out- 
bursts of an almost epileptic 
rage—all these things, about 
which one of my letters (that 
you left carelessly lying in the 
Savoy or in some other hotel, so 
that it was shown by your 
father to the court) contained 
an entreaty not entirely free 
from pathos, had you been at 
that time capable of recognizing 
pathos either in its essence or in 
its expression—these things, I 
repeat, were the cause and the 
occasion of my yieldng so fat- 
ally to you in demands that 
grew steadily day by day. You 
wore one out! It was the tri- 
umph cf the smaller over the 
bigger nature. Ic was a case of 
that tyranny of the weak over 
the strong which somewhere in 
one of my plays I describe as 
being “the only tyranny that 
endures.” 

And it was inevitable. In 
every relation of life with others 
- one has to find some moyen de 
vivre. In your case one had 
either to give or give up. There 
remained no other choice. From 
deep, although wrongly placed, 
affection for you; from great 
sympathy with the defects of 
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your character and your disposi- 
tion; from my own proverbial 
good-nature and Celtic inertia; 
from the aversion of an artist 
for scenes and offensive words; 
from the inability characteristic 
of me at the time to bear anyone 
a grudge; from a disinclination 
to see life made bitter and un- 
lovely by what seemed to me, 
who held my eyes directed truly 
toward other things, the merest 
of trifles, too insignificant for 
more than momentary thought 
or interest — from all these 
causes, simple as they may 
sound, I was submissive to you 
always. As a natural result 
your demands, your will to mas- 
tery, your exactng claims in- 
creased more and more irration- 
ally. Your meanest motive, 
your basest desire, your most 
vulgar passion, were for you 
laws by which the lift of other 
men should let itself to be gov- 
erned at all times, and to which 


they, whenever necessary, 
should be sacrificed ‘without 
seruple, Since you understood 


that you needed merely to make 
one scene in order to accomplish 
your will always, it was only 
natural that you should—almost 
unconsciously, I do not doubt— 
carry the usual volence to ex- 
cess. And, finally, you did not 
know to what goal you were 
hastening nor what purpose 
hovered confusedly before you. 
After I had created you out of 
my genius, the power of my will 
and my wealth, you, in the 
blindness of insatiable greed, de- 
manded my whole being. You 
took it. In the one supremely 
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and tragically critical moment 
of my entire life, just before I 
took the lamentable step of in- 
stituting my foolish lawsuit, 
your father attacked me, on the 
one hand, with loathsome cards 
which he delivered to my club 
and, on the other hand, you at- 
tacked me with letters no less 
revolting. The letter which I 
received from you on the morn- 
ing of the day when I allowed 
myself to be dragged by you to 
the police station to propose the 
ridiculous warrant of arrest 
against your father, was one of 
the worst you had written, and 
for the most shameful of rea- 
sons. Between the two of you I 
had lost my head. My judgment 
abandoned me. Fear took its 
place. I saw no possibility of 
escape, I may now say candidly, 
from the two of you. Blindly 
I staggered thither like the ox to 
the slaughterhouse. I had com- 
mitted a colossal psychological 
error. I had always thought 
that my giving up to you in 
small things meant nothing; 
that when a great moment ar- 
rived I could myself reassert my 
will-power in its natural superi- 
ority. It was not so. In the 
great moment my _ will-power 
forsook me utterly. In life there 
is really no great or small thing. 
All things are of equal value 
and of equal size. My habit— 
due to indifference, chiefly, at 
first—of giving up to you in 
everything, had become insensi- 
bly a real part of my nature. 
Without my knowing it, it had 
stereotyped my temperament to 
one permanent and fatal mood. 
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That is why, in a subtle epi- 
logue to the first edition of his 
essays, Pater says that, “Fail- 
ure is to form habits.” When 
he said it, the dull Oxford peo- 
ple thought the phrase a mere 
wilful inversion of a somewhat 
wearisome text of Aristotelian 
ethics; but there is a wonderful, 
a terrible truth hidden in it. I 
had allowed you to sap my 
strength of character, and to 
me the formation of a habit had 
proved to be not failure merely 
but ruin. Ethically you had 
been even still more destructive 
to me than you had been artis- 
tically. 

The warrant once granted, 
your will, of course, directed ev- 
erything. At a time when I 
should have been in London tak- 
ing wise counsel and calmly con- 
sidering the hideous trap in 
which I had allowed myself to 
be caught—the booby-trap, as 
your father calls it to the pres- 
ent day—you insisted on my 
taking you to Monte Carlo (of 
all revolting places on God’s 
earth), that all day, and all 
night as well, you might gamble 
as long as the Casino remained 
open. As for me—baccarat 
having no charms for me—I was 
left alone outside by myself. 
You refused to discuss even for 
five minutes the position to 
which you and your father had 
brought me. 

My business was merely to 
pay your hotel expenses and 
your losses. The slightest allu- 
sion to the ordeal awaiting me 
was regarded as a bore. A new 
brand of champagne that was 
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recommended to us had more in- 
terest for you. On our return 
to London, those of my friends 
who really desired my welfare 
implored me to retire abroad, 
and not to face an impossible 
trial. You imputed mean mo- 
tives to them for giving such 
advice, and cowardice to me for 
listening to it. You forced me 
to stay to brazen it out, if pos- 
sible, in the box by absurd and 
silly lies. Finally they arrested 
me and your father became the 
hero of the hour, yes, more than 
the mere hero of the hour: your 
family, ludicrously enough, is 
now numbered among the im- 
mortals; for with the grotesque 
result which is, as it were, a 
Gothic aspect of history and 
makes Clio the least grave of all 
the Muses, your father will live 
forever among the kindly and 
pureminded elders of the litera- 
ture of edification. Your place 
is with the infant Samuel; and 
I, in the lowest mire of Male- 
bolge, shall sit between Giles de 
Retz and the Marquis de Sade. 
Quite naturally, I ought to 
have freed myself from you. I 
should have shaken you out of 
my life as one shakes from one’s 
garment something that has 
stuck there. In the most won- 
derful of all his tragedies, 
Aeschylus tells us of the great 
man who rears a lion cub in his 
house, and 
loves it, because it obeys the 
siren call of his gleaming eye 
and clings to him when it wishes 
food: 
; and the crea- 
ture grows up, shows its innate 
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nature, 

destroys the master, his house 
and all he possesses. I feel my- 
self to have been such a one as 
he. But my fault was: not that 
I did not part from you, but that 
I parted too often from you. So 
far as I am able to recall, I ter- 
minated regularly every three 
months my friendship with you. 
And each time that this oc- 
curred you succeeded, through 
urgent pleas, telegrams, letters, 
through the intermediary of 
your friends, mine and others 
besides, in bringing me around 
again and having me take you 
back. When, at the end of 
March, you left my house in 
Torquay, I had determined 
never again to speak to you and 
in no circumstances ever again 
to allow you to be with me, so 
altogether revolting had been 
the scene you made on the eve- 
ning before your departure. By 
letter and by wire from Bristol, 
you begged me to forgive you 
and meet you somewhere. Your 
University tutor, who had re- 
mained behind, told me that at 
times, he believed, you were ut- 
terly irresponsible for what you 
dd and said, and that most, if 
not all, of the students at Mag- 
dalen College were of the same 
opinion. I consented to meet 
you, and naturally I forgave 
you. On the way to London you 
asked me to go with you to the 
Savoy. That was indeed a sig- 
nificant vist for me. Three 
months later, in June, we were 
in Goring. Several of your Ox- 
ford acquaintances came for a 
visit from Saturday until Mon- 
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day. On the morning of their de- 
parture you made so shocking, so 
very painful a scene, that I told 
you we had got to part. I re- 
member very well, as we stood 
on the smooth croquet ground, 
surrounded by the beautiful 
turf, how I explained to you 
that we were embittering life 
for each other, that you were 
annihilating mine completely 
and I was, even though appa- 
rently, not in reality, making 
you happy; and that irrevocable 
farewell and complete separa- 
tion was for us the only wise, 
the only philosophical thing. 
You went sulking to lunch and 
left with the servant a letter, 
teeming with injuries, to be de- 
livered to me after your depar- 
ture. Before three days had 
elapsed, you pleaded by wire 
from London that I should for- 
give you and let you come back. 
For your sake I had rented 
there. I engaged your own ser- 
vants at your request. I was 
frightfully sorry that you had 
fallen victim to such ghastly hu- 
mor. I liked you. And so I 
had you come back and I for- 
gave you. Three months later, 
however, in September, new 
scenes occured; the occasion 
was that I pointed out to you 
the schoolboy blunders in your 
attempt to make a translation 
of “Salome.” You must now 
have gone far enough in French 
to be aware that your transla- 
tion was as unworthy of an 
Oxford scholar as of the work it 
purposed to reproduce. At that 
time, to be sure, you were not 
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conscious of it, and in one of the 
violent letters which you wrote 
me on the subject you said that 
you stood under “no kind of in- 
tellectual obligation” to me. I 
still remember: as I read that 
statement, I felt it actually to 
be the only truthful thing that, 
in the whole course of our 
friendship, you had ever writ- 
ten me. I perceived that a less 
cultured sphere would have been 
more worthy of you. I do not 
say this in any spirit of bitter- 
ness, but merely as a fact which 
prevails in all social intercourse. 
Ultimately, the bond in all so- 
cial intercourse is conversation, 
and conversation must have 
some mutual basis; _ while be- 
tween two men of widely diver- 
gent culture the only possible 
foundation in common is nil. 
The trivial in thought and deed 
is charming. I had made it the 
keynote of a very witty philos- 
ophy as expressed in plays and 
paradoxes. But the emptiness 
and folly of our life often wea- 
ried me very much. Only in the 
mire did we ever meet; however 
seductive, however tremendously 
seductive, was the one theme 
around which your conversation 
unceasingly revolved, it became 
in the end wholly monotonous to 
me. It often bored me to death, 
and I put up with it as I did 
with your mania for insipid de- 
baucheries in eating and drink- 
ing, or any other of your to me 
less appealing qualities, that is 
to say: as with something which 
one simply had to accept—a 
part of the high price it was 
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necessary that one pay for the 
privilege of your acquaintance. 

When after my return from 
Goring I went for two weeks 
to Dinard, you were very angry 
because I did not take you with 
me and for that reason made 
quite unpleasant scenes in the 
Albermarle Hotel before my de- 
parture and sent me just as 
unpleasant cables to the villa 
where I stayed for several days. 
I told you, as I now remember, 
that I considered it your duty to 
remain with your parents for a 
certain length of time, since you 
had spent the entire summer far 
away from them. But the truth 
is, to be perfectly candid with 
you, I was unable to have you 
with me in any event. We had 
been together for nearly twelve 
weeks. I required rest and free- 
dom from the frightful oppres- 
sion of your company. It was 
essential that I be alone a little. 
In an intellectual sense it was 
essential. And so—let me only 
admit it—I saw in your letter 
from which I have quoteda very 
good opportunity to terminate 
without any bitterness the un- 
happy friendship which had 
grown up between us, as in fact 
I had already sought to do, three 
months previously, on the spark- 
ling June morning in Goring. 
However, it was explained to 
me—lI feel it my duty to speak 
honestly: by one of my own 
friends to whom you had gone 
in your awkward position—that 
you would be deeply offended, 
perhaps even humiliated, if your 
work were returned as a school- 
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boy’s composition: that intellec- 
tually I expected far too much 
from you, and that, indeed, in 
whatever you wrote or did, you 
clung very resolutely to me. I 
did not desire to be the first who 
might inhibit or dishearten you 
in your initial literary endeay- 
ors. I understood very well that 
no translation, unless it ema- 
nated from a poet, was suscep- 
tible of fitly reproducing both 
the color and the cadence of my 
work. And attachment seemed 
to me then, as it seems to me 
now, something miraculous, not 
lightly to be thrown aside. 
Therefore, I took back the 
translation and you. 

Precisely three months later, 
after a series of scenes which 
reached their peak in a more 
than ordinarily revolting scene, 
when you came to my house one 
Monday evening accompanied 
by two of your friends, I found 
myself the next morning liter- 
ally in flight abroad that I 
might escape from you. I gave 
my family an absurd reason for 
my sudden departure and left 
behind with my servant a false 
address through fear that you 
might follow the next day. And 
I still remember, on that after- 
noon, as I sat in the railway car- 
riage and whizzed toward Paris, 
reflecting upon the impossible, 
frightful, altogether oblique po- 
sition my life had arrived at, 
when J, a man of world fame, 
found myself literally compelled 
to hasten away from England 
in order to be rid of a friend- 
ship which, from an intellectual 
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and ethical standpoint, was ut- 
terly destroying everything good 
in me. In this case the man 
from whom I was fleeing was 
no horrible creature sprung into 
modern life out of the mire or 
debris, but you, a young man of 
my own class and station, who 
attended the same college as I 
in Oxford and was a constant 
guest in my home. The usual 
cables with entreaties and evi- 
dences of remorse followed. I 
paid no attention to them. Fi- 
nally, you threatened, in case I 
should not consent to see you, 
under no conditions to go to 
Egypt. I myself had, with your 
knowledge and approval, urged 
your mother to send you to 
Egypt, away from England, be- 
cause in London you were ruin- 
ing your life. I knew that if 
you did not go, it would be a 
terrible disappointment to her 
and for her sake I saw you 
again; and under the influence 
of great emotional excitement, 
which even you can not have 
forgotten, I forgave the past, 
although I said nothing at all on 
the subject of the future. Back 
in London the next day I sat in 
my room and sought to come to 
a clear understanding with my- 
self, as to whether you actually 
were as you seemed to me to be, 
or not: so full of appalling 
faults, as thoroughly pernicious 
to yourself as to others, so fatal 
an acquaintance and companion. 
A whole week long I reflected 
upon this and asked myself 
whether after all I were not un- 
just and my evaluation of you 
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false. At the close of the week 
there came a letter from your 
mother. It expressed in the 
same degree each sentiment 
which I cherished towards you. 
She spoke therein of your blind, 
extravagant vanity which 
caused you to disdain your home 
and treat your older brother— 
that candidissima anima—as a 
“Philistine”; of your character, 
which filled her with the anxiety 
to speak with you concerning 
your life, the life which she 
felt, which she knew, you were 
leading; concerning your atti- 
tude in money matters, painful 
to her in more ways than one; 
of the degeneration and change 
which had taken place in you. 
Your mother saw, of course, 
that heredity had imposed upon 
you an appalling legacy, and 
conceded it frankly, conceded it 
with horror: he is “the one of 
my children who has inherited 
the accursed Douglas tempera- 
ment,” she wrote of you. Fi- 
nally, she stated, she felt her- 
self bound to explain, your 
friendship with me had, in her 
opinion, so enhanced your van- 
ity that it had become the source 
of all your faults, and she ex- 
pressed the earnest desire that 
I should not meet you abroad. I 
answered immediately and said 
that I agreed with every word 
of hers. I even added a great 
deal more. I went just as far 
as it was possible to go. I told 
her that our friendship origin- 
ated from your Oxford student 
days, when you approached me 
with the appeal that I should 
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help you in a very grave calam- 
ity of a very special nature. I 
told her that your life had been 
constantly afflicted in the same 
manner. The blame for your 
trip to Belgium you had shoved 
upon your companion on that 
voyage, and your mother had 
reproached me because I had in- 
troduced you to him. Tf placed 
the blame back upon the proper 
shoulders: yours. I assured her, 
finally, that I had not the faint- 
est intention of meeting you 
abroad, and pleaded with her to 
make an effort to keep you 
there, either as attaché at the 
Legation, in the event that 
might be possible, or if not, as 
a student of foreign languages; 
or for any reason at all which 
seemed good to her, at least for 
two or three years, and in your 
interest exactly as much as in 
my own. In the meantime you 
were writing to me by every 
mail from Egypt. I tock not 
the slightest notice of any of 
your communications at all. I 
read them and tore them up. I 
was firmly resolved I would 
have nothing more to do with 
you. My decision was not to be 
shaken and I surrendered my- 
self joyfully to art, whose prog- 
ress I had allowed you to inter- 
rupt. Three months go over 
and your mother herself actu- 
ally writes me, with that unfor- 
tunate weakness of will charac- 
teristic of her, which hag been, 
in the tragedy of my life, an 
element no less ominous than 
the violence of your father, tell- 
ing me—at your instigation, as 
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T naturally did not doubt—you 
are exceedingly eager to hear 
from me, and sending me, in 
order that I might have no pre- 
text for not entering into corre. 
spondence with you, your ad- 
dress in Athens, which of course 
I already knew only too well. I 
confess I was speechless with 
surprise at her letter; I could 
not understand how, after what 
she had written me in December, 
and what I had responded, she 
could so much as attempt to 
renew and rehabilitate my un- 
fortunate friendship with you. 
I acknowledged, to be sure, the 
receipt of her letter and brought 
home to her once more that she 
should make an effort to find a 
place for you in a foreign Em- 
bassy in order to prevent your 
return to England; but to you 
I did not write and I took as lit- 
tle notice of your cables as 
previously, before your mother 
had written to me. Finally you 
cabled to my wife, asking her to 
use her influence with me and 
have me write to you. Our 
friendship had been, from the 
beginning, a source of sorrow to 
her; not merely because she 
personally could never tolerate 
you, but because she also saw 
how constant association with 
you had altered me, and not 
for the better. In spite of 
everything, just exactly as she 
had always been supremely 
kind and hospitable toward 
you, she could not support the 
thought that I should be un- 
charitable—for so it seemed to 
her—toward one of my friends. 
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She thought, yes, knew, that 
this was not in my character. 
And so at her request I got in- 
to communication with you. I 
recall quite well the text of my 
cable to you. I said, time heals 
every wound, yet for many 
months more I desired neither 
to write to you nor to speak to 
you. You travelled without de- 
lay to Paris and en route sent 
me passionate cables with the 
appeal that I should, at least 


once, speak with you. I 
refused. You arrived in Paris 
late on Saturday ‘evening 
and found a_ short letter 


from me in your hotel, to the 
effect that I did not wish to 
talk to you. On the next morn- 
ing I received in Tite Street a 
ten to eleven page cable from 
you. You announced that, re- 
gardless of what you might 
have done to me you could not 
believe that I flatly refused to 
see you; you reminded me that 
for the purpose of being with 
me, for one hour merely, you 
had travelled without stopping 
for six days and nights through 
all Europe; you appealed to me 
in a—I can not deny it—ex- 
ceedingly touching manner and 
ended with, as it seemed to me, 
a not even lightly veiled threat 
of suicide. You yourself had 
often told me how many of your 
relations had soiled their hands 
with their own blood: certainly 
your uncle, probably your 
grandfather, together with oth- 
ers of the mad, unhappy, race 
from which you sprang. Sym- 
pathy, my old love for you, con- 
sideration for your mother, to 
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whom your death in such fear- 
ful circumstances would have 
been a fatal blow almost un- 
bearable, the ghastly idea that 
so young a life, one that with 
all its ugly faults still promised 
Beauty, should have such a 
shocking end, pure love of hu- 
manity—all that must, if ex- 
cuses be necessary, Serve as ex- 
cuse for having consented to 
grant you a final rendez-vous. 
When I arrived in Paris you, 
throughout the whole evening, 
burst again and again into 
tears; they fell like rain over 
your cheeks, as we first dined 
at Voisin’s, and later supped at 
Paillard’s Your unfeigned joy 
at seeing me again, which ex- 
pressed itself in your holding 
my hand whenever it was pos- 
sible, as though you had been 
an obedient, repentant child, 
your contrition at the moment 
so manifest and so_ sincere, 
caused me to acquiesce in a re- 
newal of our friendship. Two 
days after our return to London 
your father saw me lunching 
with you in the Café Royal, 
seated himself at my table, 
drank of my wine and that 
afternoon began, by a letter ad- 
dressed to you his first attack 
upon me. 

It may be strange, but once 
again there was forced upon 
me, I will not say the oppor- 
tunity, but the duty, to sep- 
arate from you. I need scarcely 
remind you that I allude to your 
behavior toward me in Brighton 
from October 10 to 18, 1894, 
To look back three years is for 
you a long time. But we who 
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ilve in prison and in whose life 
there is no other event than 
suffering, must measure time 
according to the pulsations of 
pain and the record of bitter 
moments. We have nothing else 
to think of. Suffering is— 
wonderful ag it may sound to 
you—the means by which we 
exist, because it is the only 
means by which we become con- 
scious of existence; and the re- 
membrance of suffering in the 
past is necessary to us as as- 
surance and proof of our con- 
tinous identity. Between me 
and the memory of joy there 
lies an abyss no less profound 
than between me and the joyful 
in its present actuality. Had 
our life together been as the 
world imagined it to be, consist- 
ing simply of pleasure, de- 
bauchery, laughter, I would not 
have been able to recollect any 
single incident. Because it was 
full of tragic, bitter moments 
and days, gloomy in their fore- 
bodings, tiresome and horrible 
in their monotonous scenes and 
unseemly violence, I can see 
each particular incident in its 
smallest detail, yes, I can 
scarcely see or hear anything 
else. So much, in this place, 
does one live from sorrow that 
my friendship with you, in the 
manner in which I must think 
of it, seems to me always like 
- a prelude in harmony with the 
various moods of torment 
through which I have to live 
each day; nay, more: seem even 
necessary to me, as though my 
life, as I and others may indeed 
have considered it, had been 
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the entire time an actual sym- 
phony of suffering which pro- 
gresses through its rythmically 
united movements to its ap- 
pointed resolution with that in- 
evitability which is character- 
istic of the treatment of every 
great theme in art. 

I have spoken of your con- 
duct toward me on three suc- 
cessive days three years ago— 
have I not? I was engaged in 
finishing my last play in the 
solitude of Worthing. The two 
visits which you had paid me 
were at an end. Then, a third 
time, you appeared suddenly, 
and brought a companion with 
you who, you suggested in all 
earnestness, should live with me 
in the house. I refused (you 
must concede, as was entirely 
justifiable) in the most deter- 
mined manner. Of course I 
paid all your expenses; I had 
on that point no other choice: 
but outside, not with me at the 
house. On the next day, a Mon- 
day, your comrade returned to 
the duties of his profession and 
you remained with me. Bored 
with Worthing and still more, 
doubtless, with my futile efforts 
to concentrate my attention on 
my play—the only play which 
actually held me at the mo- 
ment—you insist that I go with 
you to the Grand Hotel in 
Brighton. On the night of our 
arrival you became ill with the 
terrible, abject fever which is 
foolishly called Influenza—your 
second, if not your third at- 
tack. I need not remind you 
how I attended you and cared 
for you, not merely with all the 
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amenities such as fruits, flow- 
ers, gifts, books and the like, 
which may be had for money, 
but with that tenderness and 
love which—however you may 
feel about it—may not be had 
for money. Aside from a one 
hour’s walk in the forenoon, and 
a one hour’s ride in the after- 
noon, I never left the hotel. I 
had special grapes sent from 
London for you, since those de- 
livered by the hotel were not to 
your taste; I invented all kinds 
of pastimes, remained with you 
or in the room adjoining, sat 
with you evenings in order to 
soothe or entertain you. After 
four or five days you are re- 
covered and I rent furnished 
rooms and attempt to finish my 
play. As a matter of course 
you accompany me. The morn- 
ing after the day of our taking 
possession there, I feel very ill. 
For business reasons you have 
to go to London, but promise to 
be back in the afternoon. In 
London you meet a friend and 
do not return to Brighton until 
late the next day; by that time 
I already have a high fever and 
the doctor affirms that I have 
caught the influenza from you. 
Nothing could have been more 
uncomfortable for a sick person 
than furnished rooms prove to 
be. My living room is on the 
first floor, my bedroom on the 
third. There is no servant to 
give any assistance, nor anyone 
who might run on an errand 
even, or get what the doctor 
orders. You are in fact there. 
I am conscious of being saved. 
The following two days you 
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leave me entirely alone, without 
care, without attendance, with- 
out anything. It was not a 
question of the most urgent ne- 
cessities; I could not obtain 
even the milk whch the doctor 
had prescribed; lemonade was 
strictly forbidden. And when I 
asked you to see about a book 
at the bookstore, or if what I 
had in mind was not in stock to 
look for something else, you did 
not even take the trouble to go 
there. And after I had remain- 
ed, in consequence, an entire 
day without reading, you calm- 
ly tell me that you did buy the 
book and that they had pro- 
mised to send it—a statement 
which, as was _ accidentally 
proved later, was word for 
word untrue. The whole time 
you were living, naturally, at 
my expense, driving, eating in 
the Grand Hotel and putting in 
an appearance with me merely 
for the purpose of getting 
money. On Saturday evening, 
when you had left me since 
morning entirely without care 
and alone, I asked you to come 
back after dinner and remain 
with me for awhile. In a tone 
of irritation and with unfriend- 
ly manner you promise to do 
so. I wait until eleven o’clock; 
you do not appear. I left, 
then, a few lines for you in 
your room, which were just 
to remind you of the promise 
you had made and the way in 
which you had kept it. At three 
o’clock in the morning, being 
unable to sleep and tormented 
by thirst, I started toward the 
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living room, in the dark and 
cold, in the hope of finding wa- 
ter there. I found you. You 
fell upon me with all the in- 
vectives which it is possible for 
an immoderate temper, an un- 
disciplined, intractable nature, 
to devise. By means of the ter- 
rible alchemy of egoism you 
metamorphosed the pangs of 
your conscience into a passion 
of fury. You accused me of 
selfishness because I had de- 
sired that you be with me in 
my illness: I stood between you 
and your pleasures and was 
trying to rob you of your free- 
dom. You told me—and I know 
that it did not fall short of 
truth—, you had come home at 
midnight merely to dress and 
return to where new pleasures, 
you hoped, awaited you; but by 
the letter left for you, in which 
I reminded you that you had 
neglected me the whole day and 
the whole evening, I had robbed 
you effectively of the appetite 
for further enjoyments and les- 
sened your capacity to savour 
new joys. Disgusted, I went 
back upstairs and remained un- 
til daybreak without sleep, and 
only long afterwards was I 
enabled to obtain something 
which should quench my fever- 
ish thirst. At eleven o’clock you 
came into my room. In the 
scene referred to I could not 
fail to observe that, by means 
of my letter, I had, at least, ac- 
ted as a restraint upon you in 
a night lavish in more than the 
usual excesses. In the morning 
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you were altogether yourself 
again. Naturally, I waited to 
hear what kind of apologies you 
might have to advance and in 
what way you would beg my 
forgiveness, which, as you knew 
in your heart, invariably await- 
ed you, whatever you had done; 
your absolute confidence that I 
should always forgive you was 
the quality about you which, 
from the very first, I liked best, 
perhaps the best quality in you 
which I did like. Far from choos- 
ing this course of conduct, you 
repeated with renewed energy 
and even more vehement pre- 
sumption the identical scene. 
Finally I ordered you to leave the 
room; you made a semblance of 
going, but when I raised my 
head from the pillow where I 
had buried it, you were still 
there and flew at me suddenly 
with raucous laughter in hyste- 
rical fury. A feeling of terror 
took possession of me—from 
what definite cause I could not 
tell; but immediately I got up 
out of bed and staggered, bare- 
footed and exactly as I was, 
down the two steps to the living 
room which I did not forsake 
until the owner of the building 
—after I had rung—assured me 
that you had departed from my 
bedroom and promised to re- 
main within call in case of 
emergency. After the lapse of 
an hour—during which the doc- 
tor had appeared and found me, 
quite naturally, in a state of 
complete nervous exhaustion 
and with a higher temperature 
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than I had had at the beginning 
—you came back noiselessly in 
search of money, took what you 
could find on the toilet table 
and the mantle-piece and left 
the house with your baggage. 
Need I tell you what I thought 
of you during the following two 
lonely and miserable days of ill- 
ness? Is it necessary to de- 
monstrate that I _ perceived 
clearly how disgraceful it was 
for me to continue even an 
acquaintance with such a man 
as you had shown yourself to 
be? That I realized the mo- 
ment of parting had arrived, 
and, that I actually felt it to be 
a great relief? And that I 
understood my art and my life 
would be henceforth freer and 
more beautiful in every con- 
ceivable respect? Ill as I was, 
I felt tranquillized. The fact 
that the parting was irrevoc- 
able gave me peace. 

By Tuesday the fever had 
abated; for the first time I ate 
downstairs. Tuesday was my 
birthday. Among the telegrams 
and mail on my table I found 
a letter in your handwriting. I 
opened it with a feeling of mel- 
ancholy. I was conscious that 
the time was past when a pret- 
ty sentence, an affectionate ex- 
pression, a word of regret 
would have given me cause to 
take you back. But I was mis- 
taken. I had underestimated 
you. Your birthday letter was 
a delicately elaborated repeti- 
tion of the two scenes, artfully 
and scrupulously set down upon 
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paper in black and white. With 
common jokes you made sport 
of me. The single compensa- 
tion in the whole affair was 
that you had gone back to the 
Grand Hotel and, before you 
set out for London, had your 
lunch charged to my account. 
You congratulated me on my 
prevision in getting up from a 
sickbed and taking sudden 
flight downstairs. “It was an 
ugly moment for you,” you 
wrote, “ugly, as you may imag- 
ine.” Ah, I felt it only too well. 
What the real significance was, 
I do not know: whether you 
carried with you the revolver 
which you had bought in order 
to frighten your father and 
which you had once, when you 
believed it to be unloaded, dis- 
charged in a public restaurant 
in my company; whether you 
made a movement of the hand 
toward a common knife which 
by chance lay between us on 
the table; whether in your rage 
you forgot your small size and 
your inferior physical strength 
and had contemplated a very 
special personal outrage or even 
an attack, as I lay there ill, I 
could not say. To the present 
moment I do not know. I only 
know that a feeling of the ut- 
most horror had crept over me 
and that I was under the im- 
pression you would, in case I 
did not leave the room at once 
and take flight, have done 
something or tried to do some- 
thing which in itself would have 
been throughout life a source of 
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shame to you. Only once in my 
life before had I experienced 
such a feeling of horror in the 
presence of any human being. 
That was the time when your 
father, with his accomplice or 
friend between us in my library 
in Tite Street, brandished his 
small hands in the air in epi- 
leptic rage, uttered all the un- 
clean invectives which his un- 
clean brain could conceive, and 
bellowed out the abominable 
threats which he later realized 
with such cunning. In that case 
it was, to be sure, he who was 
obliged to leave the room first. 
I threw him out. In your case 
I went. It was not the first 
time that I have had to protect 
you from yourself. 

You closed your letter with 
the sentence: “When you are 
not on your pedestal you are 
not interesting. The next time 
you are sick, I will disappear at 
once.” Ah, what coarseness of 
the mental fibre does not that 
betray! What complete lack of 
the imagination! How blunted, 
how common, had the temper 
even then become! ‘When you 
are not on your pedestal you 
are not interesting. The next 
time you are ill I will disappear 
at once.” How often, in the 
miserable, solitary cell of the 
various prisons to which they 
have transferred me, have those 
words come back to me! I have 
repeated them to myself again 
and again and in them, I hope 
unjustly, I have seen partly the 
secret of your silence. Thus to 
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write to me who had after all 
contracted the malady and the 
fever from which I suffered by 
having attended you, was in its 
crudeness and brutality shock- 
ing of you; indeed, for any hu- 
man being in the whole world 
to write thus to another would 
be a sin for which there is no 
forgiveness, were there any sin 
for which there is no forgive- 
ness. I confess I felt, when I 
had finished reading your let- 
ter, quite contaminated, as 
though I, by associating with 
such a nature, had irreparably 
defiled and desecrated my life. 
Such was indeed the case, but 
to what extent I was not to be- 
come aware until exactly six 
months later in life. I reached 
the decision to return Friday 
to London, call on Sir George 
Lewis privately and ask him to 
write your father that I had 
determined in no circumstances 
to allow you ever again to en- 
ter my house, sit at my table, 
converse with me, go out with 
me or in any place or any time 
whatsoever to be in my society. 
Later I would have informed 
you by letter of the method of 
procedure I had chosen; the 
motives for it you yourself 
would certainly have compre- 
nhended. I had prepared every- 
thing on Thursday evening; 
then, on Friday morning as I 
gat at breakfast, before setting 
out, I opened the paper casually 
and saw there a cable: your 
older brother, the real head of 
the family, the heir to the title, 
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the pillar of the house, had been 
found dead in a gutter with his 
discharged weapon beside him. 
The gruesome circumstances of 
the tragedy which, as is now 
known, had its origin in an un- 
fortunate accident, was never- 
theless at that time clouded in 
dark suspicion; the compre- 
hending of the sudden death of 
a man so loved by all who knew 
him, and especially, as it were, 
on the eve of his marriage; the 
picture that I formed of what 
your own grief would be or 
ought to be; the consciousness 
of the misery that awaited your 
mother through the loss of the 
one to whom she had clung in 
order to find in him solace and 
the joy of life and who, as she 
herself told me once, from the 
day of his birth had never 
caused her to shed a single tear; 
the consciousness of your own 
isolation, since your two other 
brothers were not in Europe 
and you were therefore the only 
one on whom your mother and 
sister could depend not only 
when they desired companion- 
ship in their suffering, but for 
the execution of the mournful 
responsibilities filled with piti- 
less details, which death ever 
carries in its train; the simple 
feeling for the lacrimae rerum, 
for the tears of which the world 
is made, and for the sadness of 
all mortal things,—from the 
conflux of these thoughts and 
emotions which crowded into 
my brain, there arose an in- 
finite sympathy for you and 
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yours. My own cares and 
my bitterness against you I 
forgot. What you had been to 


me in my illness I could not be 
to you in your grievous loss. I 
cabled you at once my deepest 
sympathy and in the letter 
which followed I invited you to 
come to my house as soon as 
you were able to. I perceived 
that to give you up at this par- 
ticular moment, especially in a 
formal manner through a law- 
yer, would have been too ter- 
rible for you. 

Upon your return to London 
from the scene of the tragedy, 
whence you had been called, you 
came at once very gladly, steal- 
ing to me in the mourning gar- 
ment of your tear-veiled glance. 
You were looking for comfort 
and help, like a child. I opened 
to you my house, my home, my 
heart. I made your sorrow 
mine, that I might help you bear 
it. Never did I allude, by so 
much as a single word, to your 
attitude toward me, to the re- 
volting scenes and the revolting 
letter. Your grief, which was 
genuine, seemed to bring you 
nearer to me than you had ever 
been before. The flowers which 
you took to your brother’s grave 
from me were to be a symbol not 
alone of the beauty of his life, 
but of the beauty which is latent 
in every life and can be brought 
to light. 

The gods are wonderful. Not 
merely of our vices do they make 
scourges. They hurl us to de- 
struction through what is good 
in us, what is noble, humane, 
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kind. Without my sympathy 
and my affection for you and 
yours my tears would not now 
flow in this loathsome place. 
Naturally I see in all our re- 
lations not merely a degree of 
fate but a destiny also—the des- 
tiny which always advances 
swiftly because it is on the 
scent of bloodshed. Through 
your father you sprang from a 
family with which marriage is 
fearful, friendship the harbinger 
of ruin, and which lays a power- 
ful hand on its own life or the 
life of others. In each minute 
incident where the paths of our 
life crossed; in each circum- 
stance of great or apparently 
trifling significance, which 
caused you to come to me in 
pursuit of pleasure or assist- 
ance; in the play of chance, in 
the tiny events which seemed 
no more in their import than 
the dust which dances in the 
sunshine, or the leaf which 
ripples from the tree, destruc- 
tion followed as the echo a cry 
of pain or as the shadow which 
races side by side with the 
beasts of prey. Our friendship 
has indeed its beginning in this, 
that you, in a thoroughly mov- 
ing, charming letter ask for my 
assistance in a position terrible 
to anyone and doubly as to a 
young man in Oxford. I give 
it to you and in the end lose, 
through your speaking of me as 
your friend to Sir George Le- 
wis, his esteem and friendship 
which has remained steadfast 
for fifteen years. When I lost 
his counsel, his help, his respect 
the one great protection and 
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shield of my life was gone from 
me. 

You send me for examination 
a very pretty poem from the 
academic Poetry Circle. There- 
upon I reply with a letter full 
of fantastic literary triflings. I 
compare you in the letter to 
Hylas or Hyacinthus, Jonquil 
or Narcissus or some one else 
whom the great god of the art 
of poetry singled out and honor- 
ed with his love. The letter 
gives the impression of a pas- 
sage from one of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets transposed in minor. It 
can only be understood' by those 
who have read the Symposium 
of Plato or have assimilated the 
spirit of a certain temper of 
gravity which in Greek marbles 
has been transformed for us into 
visible beauty. It was—let me 
say candidly—the kind of letter 
which in a happy, although ca- 
pricious moment, I would have 
written to any nice young stu- 
dent of either University who 
had sent me a poem composed by 
himself, in the conviction that 
he possessed sufficient wit and 
culture to interpret correctly the 
expressions of fantasy in the let- 
ter. Consider the history of 
that letter! From you it reach- 
es the hands of a loathsome 
fellow student, from him a band 
of extortioners. Copies of it are 
sent around to my friends in 
London and to the theatrical 
manager by whom my work is 
produced. Every interpretation 
except the correct one is given 
to my letter. Society thrills with 
a sensation following the silly 
rumors that I had had to pay 
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an immense sum for having 
written you an infamous letter. 
It constitutes the basis for the 
worst attack of your father. I 
myself exhibit the letter to the 
court in order to reveal what it 
really is. It is branded by your 
father’s lawyer as a shocking, 
malicious attempt to seduce in- 
nocence. And finally it forms 
a part of a criminal indictment. 
The Counsel for the Crown 
makes good use of it. The Judge 
expresses himself in his sum- 
mary with little knowledge and 
much morality on the subject. 
The end of the story is: I go to 
prison for it. That is my reward 
for having written you a grace- 
ful letter. 

During our sojourn in Sali- 
bury you are _  frightfully 
alarmed by the threat in writing 
of a former companion of yours; 
you ask me to speak with the 
writer of the letter and to help 
you; Idoso. The result is: ruin 
for me. I am compelled to take 
upon my shoulders and answer 
for, everything that you did. 
When you fail to win an aca- 
demic degree and are to leave 
Oxford, you wire me to London 
and ask me to come to you. I 
do so on the spot. You attempt 
to take me with you to Goring 
since in no circumstances did 
you desire to go home. In Gor- 
ing you see a house which de- 
lights you; I rent it for you. 
The result from every point of 
view is ruin for me. One day 
you come to me and beg as a 
personal favor that I shall write 
something for an Oxford student 
paper which is just being found- 
ed by one of your friends of 
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whom I had never heard any- 
thing in my whole life and of 
whom I knew not the first thing. 
For love of you—what have I 
not done for love of you?—I 
send him a page of paradoxical 
sayings which were originally 
intended for the “Saturday Re- 
view.” A few months later I 
find myself on the prisoner’s 
dock of Old Bailey because of 
the reputation of that publica- 
tion. It forms a part of the 
prosecution material of the 
Solicitor for the Crown. I am 
summoned to defend your 
friend’s prose and your own 
verse. The former I cannot pal- 
liate; the latter I defend very 
strongly on the grounds of bitter 
necessity, your youthful author- 
ship and your youthful life and 
will not admit that you wrote 
anything indecent. But I must 
go to prison, in spite of every- 
thing, for your friend’s student 
paper and the “Love which does 
not trust itself to speak its 
name.” At Christmas I make 
you a “very pretty present,” as 
you designated it in your letter 
of thanks, a present on which I 
knew you had set your heart, 
and valued at forty or fifty 
pounds at the most. When the 
crash in my life comes and I am 
ruined, the beadle seizes my 
library and has it sold to pay 
for the “pretty gift.’ For this 
they decreed the bankruptcy sale 
against my home. In the terri- 
ble final stage, when I am 
taunted and through your taunt- 
ings led to institute a lawsuit 
against your father and to have 
him arrested, the last straw to 
which I cling in my deplorable 
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endeavor to escape is the fright- 
ful expense. I tell the lawyer 
in your presence that I have no 
funds, that I can not possibly 
procure the amount of the 
frightful costs, and that I have 
no money at my disposal What 
I said was, you are aware, ab- 
solutely true. On that fatal 
Friday I would have been, not 
in the Office of Humphreys 
where out of weakness I agreed 
to my own destruction, but 
happy and free in France, far 
away from you and your father, 
without giving the slightest no- 
tice to his revolting card nor 
troubling myself about your let- 
ters, had I been in a position to 
leave the Avondale Hotel. For 
indeed the officials of the hotel 
were not willing to let me go 
at any price. You had lived 
there with me for ten days; yes, 
you finally had brought with 
you, to my great and you will 
admit justifiable indignation, 
one of your companions to live 
with me too. My bill for the 
ten days was approximately one 
hundred and forty pounds. The 
proprietor said he could not al- 
low my trunk to be removed 
from the hotel until I had made 
payment in full. That kept me 
in London. But for the hotel 
bill I should have gone to Paris 
on Thursday morning. 

When I told the solicitor that 
I had no money, was not equal 
to the colossal expense, you in- 
terceded at once. You said your 
relatives would be only too glad 
to pay all the costs; your father 
had weighed upon them all like 
a nightmare; they had discussed 
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the possibility of assigning him 
to an insane asylum in order 
that he might be out of the 
way; he was a daily source of 
vexation and grief to your 
mother and all the rest; the 
family, if I should lend myself 
to the task of having him im- 
prisoned, would consider me 
their champion and benefactor; 
and the rich relatives of your 
mother regard it as a profound 
pleasure were they vouchsafed 
the privilege of defraying all 
the costs and expenditures to be 
incurred in such a struggle. 
The lawyer immediately agreed 
and I was urged on to the police 
court. There remained no ex- 
cuse for my not going. I was 
forced thither. Needless to say 
your relatives do not defray the 
costs; and when I am later de- 
clared bankrupt it is through 
your father and for the costs— 
the miserable balance—of some 
seven hundred pounds. At the 
present time my wife, estranged 
from me by the important ques- 
tion as to whether I am to re- 
ceive sixty or seventy shillings 
for life, makes preparations for 
a divorce for which of course 
entirely new evidence and an 
entirely new procedure will be 
necessary, and perhaps in con- 
clusion a _ serious legal pro- 
cedure. Naturally I know noth- 
ing of the details. I know only 
the name of the witness in 
whose testimony my wife’s so- 
licitors are finding support. It 
is your own Oxford servant 
whom at your special request I 
had engaged for our summer in 
Goring. 
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Yet truly I need not proceed 
with further instances of the 
curious fatality which in every- 
thing, great and small you have 
apparently exercised over me. 
Often I feel as though you your- 
self had been merely a marion- 
ette created by an occult, in- 
visible hand to direct appalling 
things to an appalling end. But 
even marionettes have passions. 
They bring new intrigue into 
that which they represent and 
complicate the prescribed and 
highly varied action for the 
sake of one of their proper 
caprice or desires. To be en- 
tirely free and at the same time 
to be under the dominion of the 
law is the eternal paradox of 
humanity, experienced by us at 
every moment; and that, I often 
think, is the only possible ex- 
planation of your character, if 
there is indeed any explanation 
of the deep, fearful secret of a 
human soul other than one 
which makes the secret still 
more wonderful. 

Naturally you had illusions, 
actually lived in them and saw 
all things in the light of 
changing mists and _ colored 
veils. You believed, I know very 
well, that your sincere attach- 
ment to me, extending to the 
complete exclusion of your fam- 
ily and family life, was proof of 
your wonderful regard for me 
and of your great affection. I 
have no doubt you believed so. 
Yet do not forget: with me was 
there love of splendour, a lav- 
ish mode of living, pleasure 
without limit, gold without 
measure, The life of your fam- 
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ily bored you. The “cold, cheap 
wine in Salisbury,” to utilize an 
expression of your coining, was 
repellent to you. At my side 
and not distinct from my intel- 
lectual attractions were the 
fleshpots of Egypt. Whenever 
you could not have me for com- 
pany the companions whom you 
sought in my place were by no 
means flattering. 


You also reasoned: if you 
had, a letter sent to your father 
through the solicitor to the ef- 
fect that sooner than sever your 
eternal friendship with me you 
would give up the allowance of 
two hundred and fifty pounds 
a year which, I believe, he 
granted you at the time with 
deductions for your Oxford 
debts, then you would convert 
the chivalrous essence of friend- 
ship into actual fact and strike 
the noblest tone of selfdenial. 
But the renunciation of your 
small income did not signify 
that you desired to give up even 
a single one of your most super- 
fluous luxuries or most un- 
necessary extravagances. On 
the contrary: your greed for a 
life of opulence had never been 
so inordinate. My expenses for 
the week in Paris for you, your 
Italian servant and myself, ap- 
proached one hundred and fifty 
pounds of which Paillard alone 
devoured five and eighty. In 
the style in which you wanted 
to live your whole year’s in- 
come, if you had eaten your 
meals alone and had been parti- 
cularly cautious in the choice 
of the cheaper kind of foods, 
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would have lasted barely three 
weeks. The fact that you had, 
in a fit which was merely a ro- 
mantic gesture, renounced your 
allowance, whatever it may 
have been, gave you at least a 
plausible motive; and on many 
occasions you took advantage 
of it in earnest and gave to it 
the most forcible of expres- 
sions; the continual bleedings 
which you practised, principal- 
ly on me, but also to an appal- 
ling degree, I know, on your 
mother, were never distressing 
because, in my case at least, 
they were never accompanied by 
the slightest word of gratitude 
or sense of moderation. 


You believed moreover: if you 
attacked your own father with 
horrible letters, insulting tele- 
grams and insolent postcards, 
you would be in reality fighting 
the battles of your mother by 
appearing as her champion in 
the scheme and avenging the 
doubtless abominable injuries 
and sufferings of her married 
life. It was sheer illusion on 
your part, even one of your 
worst illusions. The way for 
you to avenge your mother’s 
ills against your father, if you 
felt that to be a part of filial 
duty, was to be a better son to 
your mother than you had been; 
not to cause her anxiety to talk 
with you about serious things; 
not to sign drafts whose pay- 
ment devolved upon her; to be 
more considerate in your be- 
haviour toward her and to bring 
down no sorrow upon her head. 
Your brother Francis richly 
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compensated her for what she 
had passed through, by his qual- 
ities of kindness and affection 
during the short years of his 
flower-like life. You should 
have taken him as a model. 
You were also wrong in assum- 
ing that it would have been for 
your mother pleasure merely if 
you had succeeded through me 
in getting your father into 
prison. I am convinced you 
were wrong. And if you want 
to know how a woman really 
feels when her husband and the 
father of her children is in a 
prison cell, in convict’s clothes, 
then write to my wife and ask 
her. She will tell you. 


I too had my illusions. I 
thought, life was to be a comedy 
that sparkled with wit and you 
one of the graceful figures in 
the comedy. I have found that 
it is a revoltng, abhorrent tra- 
gedy and that the disastrous 
occasion of the great cata- 
strophe, disastrous in the span 
of its ambition and in the 
strength of its restricted power 
of will, was you, after the mask 
of appetite and pleasure by 
which you, no less than I, had 
allowed yourself to be deceived 
and led astray, had fallen from 
you. 

Can’t you understand a little 
of what I suffer? Some paper, 
the Pall Mall Gazette, I be- 
lieve, has spoken of you in de- 
scribing the dress rehearsal of 
one of my plays, as my shadow 
which followed me everywhere. 
The remembrance of our friend- 
ship is the shadow which moves 
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beside me here; which awakens 
me at night, again and again 
recounting its same tale until 
the weary repetition vanquishes 
all sleep till dawn; at daybreak 
it begins anew; it follows me 
into the prison court, and makes 
me talk with myself aloud while 
I mark my step in the convict 
circle. Each single detail in the 
train of each terrible moment 
I am constrained to recall. 
Nothing that occurred in those 
most lamentable years has es- 
caped the ventricle of the brain 
which holds our pain and our 
despair. Each choked tone of 
your voice, each clutch and 
each gesture of your nervous 
hands, each bitter word, each 
poisoned sentence is present 
with me. I remember the street 
or the river along which we 
walked, the wall or woodland 
by which we were surrounded, 
the position of the hour-hands 
on the dial, which course the 
wind’s vibrations chose, and the 
shape and color of the moon. 

I realise that to everything 
I have said to you there is an 
answer, and it is that you lov- 
ed me, that for the two and a 
half years in which the Parcae 
wove the threads of our separ- 
ate destinies into a single scarlet 
pattern, you did truly love me. 
Indeed I know you did. No 
matter what your conduct to- 
ward me was—I was sensible 
always that in your heart you 
really loved me. Even though 
I clearly perceived that my po- 
sition in the world of art, the 
interest which my personality 
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had aroused from the first, my 
money, the opulence in which I 
lived, the thousand and one 
things which contributed to 
make a life such as mine leg- 
endary in so fascinating, so 
wonderful a manner, were one 
and all elements which capti- 
vated you and bound you to me 
—nevertheless there was in spite 
of all something more, a strange 
attraction for you: you did love 
me far more deeply than any 
other being. But you had also, 
as did I, a terrible tragedy in 
your life, though it was of op- 
posite nature from mine. Do 
you want to know what it was? 
This: in you hate was always 
stronger than love. Your hatred 
for your father had attained to 
such stature that it completely 
outgrew your love for me, over- 
threw it and placed it in ob- 
scurity. There was no struggle 
at all between them, or very 
little; of such compass and such 
colossal proportions was your 
hatred. It did not enter your 
consciousness that there was 
not room in the same soul for 
the two passions. They can not 
live together in the beautiful, 
carved house. Love is nourish- 
ed by the imagination; through 
it we become wiser than we 
know, better than we are a- 
ware, nobler than we are; 
through it we can see life as a 
whole; through it and it alone 
we are competent to understand 
others in their relations to 
life as well as to the ideal. 
Only the beautiful and° the 
beautifully conceived can foster 
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love. But everything fosters 
hatred. In all the years you 
drank no glass of champagne, 
consumed no sumptuous food 
which did not nourish and fat- 
ten your hatred. And so to sat- 
isfy it you played with my love 
as you played with my money, 
carelessly, inconsiderately, un- 
perturbed by the consequences. 
If you lost it was, you imagined, 
not your loss. If you won the 
triumph and the advantages of 
the victory were, you knew, for 
you. 

Hatred makes men blind. You 
did not realise that. Love can 
read what is written on the 
most distant star; but hate 
made you so blind that you 
could see no farther than the 
narrow, unwalled and already 
faded garden of your everyday 
desires. Your intolerable lack of 
imagination, the one really fa- 
tal defect of your nature, was 
altogether the result of the hat- 
red which lived in you. Cun- 
ningly, stealthily and in secret, 
Hatred rankled in your nature 
as the lichen gnaws at the root 
of a pale plant, until gradually 
you no longer saw anything ex- 
cept the most sordid interests 
and the meanest motives. The 
faculty in you whose develop- 
ment love would have furthered, 
hatred poisoned and paralyzed. 
When your father commenced 
to attack me, he did it at first 
as your personal friend, in a 
personal letter to you. As soon 
as I had read the letter with 
its obscene threats and rude vi- 
olences, I saw immediately that 
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an appalling danger was as- 
cending on the horizon of my 
perturbed days. I told you I 
did not wish to be the one who 
should take the chestnuts from 
the fire for both of you, in your 
old hatred toward each other; 
in London I was of course much 
bigger game for him than a 
Secretary of the Foreign Of- 
fice in Bad Homburg; it was 
unfair to implicate me even for 
one moment in such a position; 
I had something better in life 
to do than to go about fighting 
with a man who, like him, was 
drunken, declassé and half im- 
becile. You would not compre- 
hend. Hate made you blind. 
You insisted that the quarrel 
had nothing to do with me; you 
would not allow your father to 
instruct you in your private 
friendships; it would be very 
unjust for me to interfere. You 
had already, before speaking 
with me in the matter, sent 
your father a foolish, vulgar 
telegram in answer. This 
forced, you later, of course, to a 
foolish, vulgar mode of action. 
The fatal mistakes in life are 
not to be attributed to human 
irrationality. An _ irrational 
moment may become our most 
beautiful moment. They are to 
be ascribed rather to the cir- 
cumstance that man is logical. 
Between the two is a great dif- 
ference. That telegram repre- 
sented the foundation for your 
whole future mental attitude 
towards your father and con- 
sequently for my whole life 
also. And the grotesque part 
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is that it was a telegram of 
which the most common gamin 
of the streets would have been 
ashamed. From impertinent 
telegrams to pedantic lawyers’ 
letters was the natural pro- 
gression, and the consequence 
of the letters of your legal coun- 
sel to your father was to incite 
him to proceed still further. 
You left him no choice except 
to go on. You forced it upon 
him as a question of honour or 
perhaps a question of dishonour, 
in order that your challenge 
might be so much the more ef- 
fective. The next time, there- 
fore, he attacks me no longer 
in a personal letter and, as your 
friend, but publicly and as a 
man of the public. I have to 
put him out of my house. He 
goes from restaurant to restau- 
rant looking for me that he 
may insult me before the whole 
world in such a manner and 
such a mode that I, were I to 
retaliate upon him, would be 
destroyed and, if I did not re- 
taliate, would likewise be de- 
stroyed. That was indeed the 
time for you to come forward 
and say you would not expose 
me for your sake to such ab- 
ominable offensives, to so base 
@ persecution, but would re- 
nounce gladly and _ without 
hesitation any claim you had to 
my friendship. Of this you are 
now indeed conscious. But at 
the time the idea never occur- 
ed to you. Hate made you 
blind. All that you did think 
of (apart from writing your 
father outrageous letters and 
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telegrams) was to buy your- 
self a ridiculous pistol which 
goes off in the Berkeley under 
circumstances which create a 
worse scandal than ever came 
to your ears. In point of fact, 
the thought that you should be 
the object of a fearful quarrel 
between your father and a man 
of my position seemed to en- 
chant you. It was, only too 
naturally, very pleasing to 
your vanity and flattered your 
self-conceit. That your father 
might possibly be entitled to 
your body, which did not in- 
terest me, and leave me your 
soul which did not interest him 
—that would have been to you 
a painful solution of the ques- 
tion. You scented in the affair 
a public scandal and plunged 
into the midst of it. The pro- 
spect of a struggle in which 
you were safe delighted you. 
I remember never to have 
known you in better spirits than 
you were for the remainder of 
the year. Your only chagrin 
seemed to be that nothing ac- 
tually happened and that no 
further rencontre or hurtling 
had taken place between us. 
You consoled yourself by send- 
ing him telegrams in such a 
tone that the poor wretch final- 
ly wrote you he had ordered 
his servant under no pretext to 
deliver any more telegrams. But 
you were not intimidated. You 
saw the prodigious possibilites 
which the open postcard offers 
and made use of them to the 
fullest extent. You incited him 
to keep on with the chase. I 
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do not believe that he had ever 
really dropped it. The family 
instinct was too strong in him. 
His hatred for you was just as 
unyielding as your hatred for 
him and I was the buffer horse 
for you both to shoot at, as suit- 
able for attack as for defense. 
His passion to make talk about 
himself was not an individual 
trait merely, but a racial char- 
acteristic. But had his interest, 
after all, languished for a mo- 
ment, your letters and _ post- 
cards would soon have fanned 
it into its old flame again. They 
succeeded in doing so. And 
naturally he went still farther. 
After he had attacked me as 
a private individual and pri- 
vately, as a public man and 
publicly, he determines at the 
end to direct his great final at- 
tack against me the artist, on 
the very spot where my art is 
being presented. Through im- 
posture he procures a seat at 
the premiére of one of my 
plays and conceives a project 
for interrupting the perform- 
ance, delivering a cowardly 
speech against me before the 
audience, insulting my players, 
throwing indecent and impro- 
per projectiles in my direction, 
if I am called at the close to 
take a curtain call, in order to 
annihilate me in monstrous 
fashion through the medium of 
my work. Quite unintent?onally, 
in the short, casual candour of a 
more than usually intoxicated 
mood, he boasts of his intention 
before others. The police is 
notified, and he is not allowed 
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your chance then. There was 


your opportunity. Are you not 
yet aware that you should have 
seen it and come forward and 
said: my art at least you would 
not let be destroyed for your 
sake? You understood what 
my art was to me: the great 
dominant note through which 
I had revealed myself, at first 
to myself and then to the 
world; the great passion of my 
life; the love beside which all 
other expressions of love were 
as water of the marshes to red 
wine or as the glowworm in 
the bog to the magic reflection 
of the moon. Do you still fail 
to realise that your lack of 
imagination was the one truly 
fatal defect of your character? 
What you had to do was entire- 
ly simple and lay with complete 
clarity before you, but hatred 
made you blind and you were 
incapable of seeing anything. 
I could not apologize to your 
father for his having insulted 
me and pursued me for nearly 
nine months in the most revolt- 
ing manner. I could not rid 
my life of you. I had tried to 
do so again and again. I had 
even gone so far as actually to 
leave England and travel a- 
broad in the hope of escaping 
from you. All had been of no 
avail. You were the only one 
who could have done something. 

The key to the situation re- 
mained entirely with you. It 
was the one great opportunity 
that you had to render me some 
small thanks for all the love 
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and friendship and kindness 
and generosity and care I had 
shown you. Had you been com- 
petent to value me at one tenth 
of my artistic worth you would 
have done so. But hatred made 
you blind. The faculty “through 
which and through which alone 
we can understand others in 
their relations to life as well 
as to the ideal” was dead 
in you. You thought only of 
how you might get your father 
into prison. ‘o see him on the 
prisoner’s dock—that was your 
sole idea. The expression was 
one of the many “scies” of your 
daily conversation. One had to 
listen to it at every meal. Well, 
your wish was indeed fulfilled. 
Hatred gave you every single 
thing you desired. It was an 
indulgent master to you. And 
is, verily, to all those who serve 
it. For two days you sat with 
the sheriffs in a high place and 
feasted your eyes on the sight 
of your father who was on the 
Dock of the High Criminal 
Court. And on the third day 
I took kis place. What had 
happened? In your monstrous 
game of hate you had both 
played for my soul and you 
yourself had by accident lost. 
That was all. 

You see I have got to write 
your life for you and you have 
got to understand it. We have 
now known each other for more 
than four years. Half of the 
time we have been together; 
the other half I have had to 
pass in prison as a consequence 
of our friendship. Where you 
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will receive this letter, if it ever 
reaches you at all, I do not 
know. Rome, Naples, Paris, Ve- 
nice, a beautiful city on the 
ocean or beside a river shelters 
you, I have no doubt. You are, 
even though not with all the 
abundant luxury which you had 
with me, nevertheless surround- 
ed by all that is delightful to 
eye, ear and taste. Life to you 
is altogether exquisite. And yet, 
if you are wise and want to find 
life still more lovely, then you 
will let the reading of this ter- 
rible letter—for I know it is 
such a letter—become as im- 
portant a crisis and a turning 
point in your life as the writ- 
ing of it has been to me. Your 
pale face used easily to redden 
at the taste of wine or from 
pleasure. Should it, when you 
read what is written here, burn 
from time to time with shame 
as though under the furnace 
glow, it will be so much the 
better for you. The supreme 
vice is shallowness. Whatever 
is realised is right. 

I have now arrived at the im- 
prisonment—haven’t I? After 
I have remained a night in cus- 
tody of the police I am trans- 
ferred in the green wagon. You 
were very attentive and kind. 
Nearly every afternoon, if not 
in fact every afternoon till your 
departure abroad, you took the 
trouble to drive up and visit me 
in Holloway. You also wrote 
me very affectionate, friendly 
letters. That not your father, 
however, but you, had got me 
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into prison, that from the be- 
ginning to the end you were 
the one responsible, that 
through your fault, for you and 
through you I was there, did 
not for one second dawn upon 
you. In itself the sight of my 
person behind the bars of a 
wooden cage was not capable 
of exciting that dead, faintly 
imaginative nature. You had 
the sympathy and the senti- 
mentality of the spectator who 
watches an exceedingly moving 
play. That you were the true 
author of the pitiless tragedy 
you did not grasp. I saw that 
you were entirely unconscious 
of what you had achieved. I 
had no desire to be the one 
to say what your own heart 
would have said to you had you 
not let hate harden it and make 
it impervious to _ sensation. 
Everything must flow to one 
out of his proper nature. There 
is no purpose in telling anyone 
something which he does not 
feel and can not understand. If 
I write to you as I do, it is be- 
cause your own silence and at- 
titude during my long period of 
imprisonment have made it es- 
sential. Moreover, as_ things 
turned out, the blow fell upon 
me alone. To me that was a 
pleasure. I remained content 
with suffering for many rea- 
sons, although always in my 
eyes, as I observed you, some- 
thing not a little comtemptible 
was present in your sheer, deli- 
berate blindness. I remember 
how, filled with pride, you drew 
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forth a letter which you had 
published about me in a sen- 
sational journal. It was a very 
deliberate, 


moderate, even 
pedestrian piece of work. 
You appealed to the 


“English sense of justice” or 
something very mournful of 
that nature, in favor of a “man 
who was down.” It was the 
kind of letter you might have 
written had a criminal indict- 
ment been brought against an 
honourable person with whom 
you were personally unacquaint- 
ed. But you considered it a 
wonderful letter. You saw in 
it a proof of almost adventur- 
ous chivalry. You wrote still 
other letters to other papers 
which did not print them. And 
yet they had nothing to report 
except that you hated your 
father. No one cared whether 
that was true or not. Hate— 
you had that still to learn—is, 
intellectually viewed, the eter- 
nal negation. Regarded from 
the standpoint of the soul it is 
a form of atrophy with deadly 
issue, except for itself. To 
write to the newspapers that 
one hates someone, is exactly as 
if one were to write to the pa- 
pers that one has a secret, in- 
famous disease. The fact that 
the man whom you hated was 
your own father and that the 
sentiment was thoroughly recip- 
rocated, made your hatred in 
no way distinguished or beauti- 
ful. If it proved anything, it 
was merely that it was a ques- 
tion of an innate malady. 
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I remember also: when the 
forced sale was decreed against 
my home and my books and fur- 
niture were seized and offered 
for sale, then I naturally wrote 
you in order to give you the in- 
formation. I did not mention 
the fact that the payment of a 
few of my contributions to you 
had brought the court executor 
to the house where you had so 
often dined. I thought, rightly 
or wrongly, such news would 
perhaps grieve you a little. I 
told you only the bare facts. I 
considered it proper that you 
should know about it. You re- 
plied from Boulogne in a tone 
of almost lyric exultation. You 
wrote, you knew your father 
was “hard up,” that he had had 
to raise fifteen hundred pounds 
for the costs of the legal proce- 
dure and that my impending 
bankruptcy was a “fabulous 
triumph” over him because he 
would, in consequence, be un- 
able to collect his expenses from 
me! Do you now understand 
what hatred, that makes one 
blind, is? Do you perceive that, 
when I called it a pernicious 
atrophy in every case, except 
for itself, alone, I described an 
effective, psychological fact?— 
That all my charming things 
should be sold: my drawings of 
Burne-Jones, of Whistler, my 
Monticelli, my Simeon Solo- 
mons, my china, my library 
with its collection of presenta- 
tion copies of almost all the 
poets of my time: from Hugo 
to Whitman, from Swinburne 
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to Mallarmé, from Morris to 
Verlaine, with its beautifully 
bound editions of the works of 
my father and my mother, with 
its wonderful series of Uni- 
versity and school prizes, its de 
luxe editions and the like—that 
was absolutely nothing to you. 
You said it annoyed you; that 
was all. You saw in it all only 
the possibility that your father 
might lose a few hundred 
pounds and that miserable ap- 
prehension filled you with ec- 
static joy. As regards the ex- 
pense of the lawsuit it may in- 
terest you to learn that your 
father declared openly in the 
Orleans Club: had the case cost 
him twenty thousand pounds he 
would have considered the 
money exceedingly well applied; 
he had from it so much joy and 
comfort and triumph. The fact 
that he was able not merely to 
put me in prison for two years 
but to lead me forth for an af- 
ternoon and make me a public 
bankrupt, was a supra-refined 
pleasure which he had not an- 
ticipated. It was the crowning 
of my humiliation and of his 
complete, unquestioned victory. 
Had your father not been in a 
position to claim his expenses 
from me, then you, I know only 
too well, would have been full 
of sympathy, so far as words 
suffice, for the complete loss 
of my library, a loss irrepar- 
able for a writer and to me the 
most mournful of all my mate- 
rial losses. You would even, 
remembering the sums of money 
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which I had expended lavishly 
for you, and how you had lived 
for years at my expense, per- 
haps have taken the trouble to 
repurchase some of my books 
for me. The very best books 
went for less than one hundred 
and fifty pounds—about as 
much as I spent for you in the 
course of an average week. But 
the malicious notion of your 
father’s losing a few pence pre- 
vented you from making the ef- 
fort to render me a little ser- 
vice which would have been so 
trifling, so easy, so little ex- 
pensive, so close at hand and 
so enormously welcome to me, 
had you carried it out. Am I 
now right in saying that hatred 
makes men blind? Do you per- 
ceive it now? If not, try to 
see it. 

How clearly I saw it then, as 
now, I need not tell you. But 
I said to myself: “I must pre- 
serve love in my heart at any 
price. If I go to prison with- 
out love, what will then become 
of my soul?” The letters I 
wrote you from Holloway at 
the time were my attempt to 
maintain love as the dominant 
note of my being. I might have, 
had I desired, torn you to pieces 
with bitter reproaches. I could 
have crushed you with impreca- 
tions. I could have held up a 

‘mirror before you and shown 
you an image of yourself which 
you would not have recognized 
as your own, until you had rea- 
lised that it aped your horrid 
gestures, and then you would 
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have known whose form it was 
and ‘you would have hated it 
and yourself forever. Yes, still 
more. The sins of another were 
laid upon my head. Had I de- 
sired, I might have saved my- 
self in both procedures at his 
expense—not from the disgrace, 
but from prison. Had it oc- 
curred to me to show that the 
witnesses for the prosecution— 
the three most important—had 
been carefully instructed by 
your father and his counsel, not 
merely in what they had to con- 
ceal but in what they had to 
reveal, as to the deliberately 
studied and prearranged man- 
ner in which they transferred 
to me the methods and actions 
of another—had it occurred to 
me, I would have been able to 
have every single one of them 
dismissed from the court room 
by the presiding Judge with 
even less ceremony than the 
perjured Atkins. I should have 
been able, head aloft and hands 
in pocket, to walk out a free 
man. They brought the strong- 
est pressure upon me to do so. 
People whose sole interest was 
my own and my family’s wel- 
fare earnestly counseled, beg- 
ged, implored me. But I re- 
fused. I could not bring myself 
to do so. I have never regretted 
my decision for so much as one 
moment, not even in the most 
bitter periods of my imprison- 
ment. Such a course of conduct 
would have been beneath my 
dignity. The sins of the flesh 
are nothing. They are diseases 
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which the physician cures if one 
must have them cured at all. 
Only the sins of the soul are in- 
famous. For me to have obtain- 
ed my acquittal by such means 
would have been torment as 
long as I lived. But do you 
really believe you deserved the 
love I showed you in those days 
or that I had believed for a 
moment you did deserve it? Do 
you really believe that at any 
time in the course of our friend- 
ship you deserved the love that 
I showed you, or that I had be- 
lieved for a moment you did 
deserve it? I knew that you 
did not deserve it. And yet love 
does not bargain in the mar- 
ketplace nor use the scales of 
the tradesman. Its joy is, like 
the joy of the spirit, to feel it- 
self alive. The ambition of love 
is to love—nothing more and 
nothing less. You were my 
enemy, an enemy such as no 
man has ever had. I had given 
you my life; in order to satis- 
fy the basest, most contempt- 
ible of human passions, hatred, 
vanity and greed, you threw it 
away. In less than three years 
you had completely ruined me 
from every standpoint. In my 
own interests there was nothing 
else to do except to love you. I 
was conscious of the fact that if 
I allowed myself to hate you, 
then in the arid wilderness of 
destiny through which I had 
got to travel and must still keep 
traveling, each rock would lose 
its shade, each palm tree be- 
come withered, each spring of 
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water be poisoned at its source. 
Do you now begin to under- 
stand a little? Does your imag- 
ination awake from the long 
sleep of death in which it lay? 
You already are aware what 
hate is. Does it begin to dawn 
upon you what love and the 
nature of love is? It is not too 
late for you to learn, when even 
I, in order to teach you, had to 
go into the convict’s cell. 

After my terrible sentence, 
when I was dressed in convict’s 
clothes and the prison walls 
closed around me, I looked 
among the ruins of my wonder- 
ful life, crushed with anxiety, 
perplexed with terror, dazed 
with pain. But I did not want 
to hate you. Every day I said 
to myself: “Today I must keep 
love in my heart; how other- 
wise am I to get through the 
day?” I remembered that you 
did not intend any evil, at least 
to me; I tried to make it ap- 
pear that you had let fly a bow 
at random merely, and that the 
arrow had pierced a king be- 
tween the fastenings of his ar- 
mor. To weigh you in the bal- 
ance against the smallest of my 
sufferings, the slightest of my 
losses, would have been, I felt, 
unjust. I determined to look 
upon you also as a sufferer. I 
forced myself to the belief that 
at the end the scales had fallen 
from your long blinded eyes. I 
grew accustomed to imagining, 
painfully, how great your hor- 
ror must have been when you 
gazed upon the appalling work 
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of your hands. There were 
times even in those dark days, 
the darkest of my whole life, 
when I really longed to comfort 
you; so certain was I that at 
the end you would become fully 
conscious of what you had done. 

It never entered my mind 
that you might possess the sup- 
reme vice: shallowness. Yes, it 
was a real sorrow to me when 
I was forced to make that 
known to you. I found it neces- 
sary to reserve for family pur- 
poses the first occasion on which 
I could receive a letter; for my 
brother-in-law had sent me 
word that if I would write only 
once to my wife she would, for 
my sake and the childrens’, 
bring no action for divorce. I 
felt it was my duty to do so. 
To be silent of other motives, I 
could not endure the thought of 
separation from Cyril, that 
beautiful, affectionate, lovable 
child of mine, my friend above 
all friends, my comrade above 
all comrades; one single hair of 
his small golden head should 
have been dearer and of more 
worth to me than—I will not 
say: you from head to toe, but 
rather than the whole chryso- 
lite of the entire world,—was 
to me always, in point of fact, 
however much too late I was in 
understanding it. 

Two weeks after your ad- 
vances to me, I receive news of 
you. Robert Sherard, that most 
gallant and chivalrous of all 
splendid creatures, visits me 
and tells me among other things 
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that you were on the point of 
publishing an article about me, 
with excerpts from my letters, 
in the ridiculous “Mercure de 
France” with its silly affecta- 
tion of being the real pivot of 
literary corruption. He asked 
me whether this was really done 
at my request. I was greatly 
astonished and very indignant 
and ordered the affair suppress- 
ed at once. You had left my 
letters lying around so that 
blackmailers might steal them, 
hotel servants pilfer them and 
housemaids sell them. It was 
simply your carelessness, be- 
cause you failed to appreciate 
the value of what I had writ- 
ten you. But it was almost un- 
believable to me that you seri- 
ously thought of publishing ex- 
tracts from the remaining let- 
ters. And which of my letters 
were they?I could find out 
nothing more in detail. That 
was my first bit of information 
about you. It displeased me. 
The second report was not so 
long in coming. Your father’s 
solicitors had appeared in prison 
and legally opened bankruptcy 
proceedings against me for a 
miserable seven hundred pounds 
which represented their fees. I 
was declared an insolvent debtor 
and ordered brought before the 
court. I felt very strongly, feel 
so still and will revert to the 
subject later, that these fees 
should have been paid by your 
family. You had personally as- 
sumed the obligation by declar- 
ing that your relatives would 
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pay them. That influenced the 
lawyer to undertake the case in 
the manner he did. You were 
unconditionally responsible. 
And independent of your bind- 
ing promise for your relatives, 
you must have had the senti- 
ment that since you had ruined 
me the least one could do was 
to spare me the further infamy 
of bankruptcy for a thoroughly 
contemptible amount, less than 
half of what I had spent for 
you in three short summer 
months in Goring. But no more 
of that here. I received, I do 
not deny, a message from you in 
regard to the matter, or with 
some bearing upon the occasion, 
through the Office Manager of 
the solicitor. The day on which 
he came to receive my deposi- 
tions and testimony he leaned 
over the table—the gaoler was 
present—and after inspecting 
a piece of paper which he drew 
from his pocket, said to me 
in a low voice: “Prince Fleur 
de Lys sends you greetings.” 
I stared at him. He repeated 
the message. I did not know 
what he meant. “The gentle- 
man is at present abroad,” he 
added confidentially. Then in 
a flash all became clear to me, 
and I still recall that for the 
first and last time in the whole 
period of my imprisonment I 
laughed. In that laugh was all 
the scorn of all the world. 
Prince Fleur de Lys! I saw 
—and later events showed that 
I saw correctly—that you were 
entirely unconscious of what 
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had happened. In your eyes 
you were still the charming 
prince of a trivial comedy, not 
the sombre figure in a tragic 
drama. Everything that had 
happened was only a feather 
for the cap adorning a light- 
minded head, a flower to thrust 
in the waistcoat under which 
there beats a heart which hate 
and hate alone can warm, which 
love and love alone finds cold. 
Prince Fleur de Lys! You were 
indeed quite right in communi- 
cating with me under an as- 
sumed name. I myself at the 
time had no name at all. In 
the great prison where I was 
confined I was merely the num- 
ber and letter of a small cell 
in a long corridor, one of a 
thousand inanimate numbers 
and a thousand inanimate lives. 
But there were surely many 
real names in actual history 
which would have suited you 
better and by which I would 
have recognised you easily at 
once. I did not guess your 
identity under the spangles of 
a glittering visor, suitable 
only for an amusing costume 
ball. Ah, had your soul, 
as it ought to have been 
for the sake of its proper real- 
isation, been wounded with 
pain, bowed with remorse, and 
humble with grief, it would not 
have chosen such a disguise, 
seeking in its shadow entrance 
to the house of sorrow! The 
great things of life are what 
they seem to be and for this 
reason, strange as it may sound 
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to you, often difficult to inter- 
pret. But the small things of 
life are symbols. Through 
them we receive most easily 
our bitterest teachings. The 
apparently fortuitous choice of 
a fictitious name was symbolic 
and will remain so. It betrayed 
you. 


Six months later a third 
notice arrives. I am brought 
from the hospital where I lay 
wretchedly ill, in order to re- 
ceive through the governor of 
the prison a special message 
from you. He read me a let- 
ter addressed to him in which 
you stated that you had in 
mind the publication of an ar- 
ticle on the “Fall of Oscar 
Wilde” in the ‘Mercure de 
France” a _ periodical which, 
you added for some curious 
reason, “corresponded to the 
English Fortnightly Review” 
and were eager to obtain my 
permission to publish; it was 
a question of specimens and a 
selection of..what type of let- 
ters? The letters which I had 
written you from Holloway 
prison; the letters which you 
ought to have esteemed sacred 
and confidential, more than 
anything else in the whole 
world! These were in truth 
the letters you wished to pub- 
lish, that the loose decadent 
might stare at them, the in- 
quisitive feuilletonist cut them 
up for sale, the little lions of 
the Latin Quarter open their 
mouths wide and devour them. 
Had nothing in your heart 
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cried out against such common 
wantonness, you ought at least 
to have thought of the sonnet 
written by one who looked on 
with such pain and scorn while 
the letters of John Keats were 
offered in London at public 
auction, and ought finally to 
have understood the true im- 
port of my verse: 


“T think they love not art 

Who break the crystal of 
a poet’s heart 

That small and sickly eyes 
may glare and gloat.” 


For what was your article 
to demonstrate? That I had 
possessed you only too gladly? 
The fact was already known 
to the gamins of Paris. They 
read all the papers and most 
of them write for the papers. 
That I was a genius? The 
French understood that and 
the extraordinary quality of 
my genius much better than 
you did or could have been ex- 
pected of you. That a peculiar 
perversity of passion and de- 
sire goes often hand in hand 
with genius? Splendid, but the 
subject is much more suitable 
for a Lombroso than for you. 
Moreover the pathological phe- 
nomenon to which I refer is also 
present in those who have no 
genius. That I was, in your 
war of hate against your father, 
to each of you simultaneously 
both shield and weapon? nay, 
more: that in the hideous pur- 
suit after my life which set in 
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when the war was over, your 
father never could have run 
me to earth had my feet not 
been already in your net? En- 
tirely right; but I understand 
Henri Bauer has already said 
that with distinction. To con- 
firm his opinion, should that 
have been your aim, you did 
not need to publish my letters 
—at least not the ones written 
from Holloway. 

Will you now retort, I my- 
self had asked you in one of 
my letters from Holloway to 
make the attempt, in so far 
as you were able, to put me a 
little in the right light before 
a small part of the world? To 
be sure, I did so. Consider 
how and why I am here at this 
moment. Do you think I am 
here because of my relations 
with the witnesses in my law- 
suit? My relations, actual or 
conjectural, to people of that 
calibre, were of no _ interest 
either to the government or to 
society. They knew nothing 
about them and asked still 
less. I am here because I 
tried to put your father into 
prison. My venture failed, 
needless to say. My solicitor 
dropped. the defense. Your 
father turned the tables and 
put me into prison, where I 


now am. And for that I am 
looked upon with scorn. For 
that men mock me. For that 


I have got to pay every day, 
every hour, every minute of 
my terrible sentence. For that 
all my petitions have been de- 
nied. 
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You were the only one who 
without exposing yourself in 
any way to derision, to any 
danger or reproach, might 
have given to the whole affair 
another colour, placed the mat- 
ter under a different light, 
shown to a certain point how 
things actually were. Of course 
I should not have expected or 
even desired that you give any 
inkling of how and for what 
purpose you sought my aid in 
your Oxford difficulties or 
how and for what purpose, if 
you had any, you actually never 
stirred from my side for nearly 
three years. My continual at- 
tempts to break off a friend- 
ship which was so ruinous to 
me as an artist, as a man of 
standing, even as a member of 
society, need not have been so 
accurately set forth as they 
have been here. Nor would I 
have asked either that you de- 
scribe the scenes repeated by 
you so monotonously, or that 
you should print your wonder- 
ful series of telegrams to me in 
their blending of the romantic 
and the financial; or that you 
list the revolting and more 
heartless passages from letters 
which I was constrained to 
write. After all, I thought, it 
would have been a good thing 
for you as well as for me if you 
had made some protest against 
your father’s version of our 
friendship—a version no less 
grotesque than it was venomous 
and in its consequences, as re- 
gards you, just as absurd as it 
was devastating where I was 
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concerned. It has now, in point 
of fact, become historic; is 
quoted, believed, written down; 
the pastor has taken it as his 
text, the moralist as his thesis of 
unfruitfulness; and I who found 
favour with all generations of 
men had to receive my judg- 
ment from one who is a mon- 
key and a harlequin. I have 
said in this letter, not without 
bitterness, I admit, that the 
irony of things is that your 
father lives on as the hero of a 
religious tract; that you rank 
with the infant Samuel; and 
that my place would be between 
Gilles de Retz and the Marquis 
de Sade. I daresay it is best 
so. I have no desire to com- 
plain. One of the many lessons 
that one learns in prison is, 
that things are what they are 
and will be what they will be. 
Nor have I any doubt that the 
leper of mediaevalism and the 
author of JUSTINE will prove 
better company than Sandford 
and Merton. 


But at the time I wrote to 
you I felt it to be in both our 
interests, good, expedient and 
right, not to be content with 
the interpretation which your 
father had given out through 
legal counsel, to the edification 
of a world of Philistines, and 
therefore I asked you to invent 

something and write what was 
closer to the truth. It would 
at least have been better for 
you than to scribble something 
about the domestic life of your 
parents for the French gazet- 
tes. What did the French care 
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whether your parents led a 
happy family life or not! A 
subject more uninteresting to 
them it would be diffieult to 
find. What they were inter- 
ested in, on the other hand, was 
how an artist of my position, 
one who by means of the erudi- 
tion and dynamic force which 
he personified, had exercised a 
salient influence over the direc- 
tion of French thought, could 
have, after such a life as he 
had led, brought such a law- 
suit. Had you undertaken to 
publish for your article the (as 
I feared, countless) letters in 
which I had spoken to you of 
the ruin which you had brought 
to my life; of the frenzy of the 
fits of rage which you allowed 
to dominate you, to your own 
hurt and mine; of my desire, 
or rather resolution, to end a 
friendship so fatal to me in 
every way: I could have under- 
stood, even though I had not 
consented to the publication of 
such letters. When your fa- 
ther’s lawyer wanted to catch 
me in a contradiction and sud- 
denly exhibited to the court a 
letter written to you by me in 
March 1893—I stated in it that 
sooner than endure a repetition 
of the terrible scenes in which 
you apparently found such 
frightful pleasure I was willing 
to “let myself be fleeced by 
every blackmailer in London,” 
—it was a real sorrow to me 
that this phase of my friend- 
ship with you had been in error 
revealed to common eyes. But 
that you were so difficult of 
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comprehension, so dull in sens- 
ing the rare, the delicate, the 
beautiful, that you should your- 
self publish the letters in which 
and through which I had 
sought to keep alive the spirit 
and the soul of love, that it 
might dwell in my body during 
the long years of humiliation 
for that body—that was and is 
to me a source of the deepest 
sorrow, the most profound dis- 
illusionment. Why you did it, 
I know unhappily only too well. 
If hate made your eyes blind, 
vanity sewed your eyelids to- 
gether with threads of iron. 
The “capacity through which 
and through which alone one 
can understand others in their 
relations to life as well as to the 
ideal” your narrow egoism had 
blunted, and long misuse had 
made impotent. Imagination 
was as much imprisoned as am 
I. Vanity had grated up the 
window and the gaoler was 
named Hate. 


I hope to be at least a month 
with my friends and to gain 
peace and balance, and a less 
troubled heart and a sweeter 
mood. And after a month, when 
the June roses are in all their 
sumptuous splendour, I shall, 
if I feel able to do so, arrange 
through Robbie to see you again 
in some quiet foreign town like 
Bruges, whose gray houses and 
green canals and cool, still 
ways had a charm for me years 
ago. Temporarily you will 
have to change your name. If 
you desire to see me, you will 
have to lay aside the little title 
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that made you so proud—and 
truly, it made your name sound 
like a flower’s name—and I 
too must renounce the name 
which was once so musical on 
the lips of fame. How limited 
and piteous, how little able to 
bear its burden is this age of 
ours! It can offer to success 
its palace of porphyry, but for 
suffering and shame it offers 
not even a hut of straw as a 
dwelling place. All that it can 
do for me is to challenge me to 
change my name for another, 
when even the Middle Ages 
would have extended to me the 
cowl of a monk or the face-cloth 
of the leper, so that in its 
shadow I might be at peace. 


It is to be hoped our meeting 
will be what a meeting between 
you and me should be, after all 
that has taken place. In the 
old days there was ever a wide 
gulf between us—the gulf that 
separates an accomplished art 
from an acquired culture; now 
there is a still wider gulf be- 
tween us: that of sorrow; but 
to humility nothing is impossi- 
ble and to love all things are 
easy. 


As for your letter of reply to 
me, it may be either long or 
short, as you prefer. Address it 
to the “Governor, H. M. Prison, 
Reading.” In a second, un- 
sealed envelope place your let- 
ter to me. If your paper is 
very thin do not write on both 
sides, because this makes read- 
ing more difficult. I have writ- 
ten you with the greatest free- 
dom. You can write to me in 
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the same mode. What I must 
learn from you is why you have 
never made an effort to write 
me since August of the year 
before last, especially since you 
knew last May, eleven months 
ago, and made no secret of it 
before others, how much I had 
suffered through you and how 
conscious I was of it. 

Month after month I have 
waited for news from you. But 
even had I not waited, but 
barred the doors against you, 
you ought to have reflected 
that no one can forever bar the 
doors of love. The unrighteous 
Judge in the Scriptures rises 
up ultimately and passes a just 
sentence, because justice comes 
daily and knocks at his door; 
and at nighttime the friend in 
whose heart there is no true 
friendship finally yields to the 
friend “for the sake of his un- 
ashamed lasciviousness.” In no 
world is there a prison where 
love can not force an entrance. 
If you have not understood this 
you have understood nothing of 
love. And tell me everything 
about your article concerning 
me for the ‘Mercure de 
France.” I know something of 
it. Preferably, quote from it. 
It is already in print. Let me 
know the text of the dedication 
of your poems. If it be in 
prose, quote the prose; if in 
verse, quote the verse. I have 
no doubt it contains beauty. 
Write me frankly and freely 
about yourself, your life, your 
friends, your occupation, your 
books. Tell me about your vol- 
ume of poetry and its recep- 
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tion. And what you have to 
say for yourself, say without 
fear. Do not write what you 
do not really mean. That is 
all. If there is anything in 
your letter that is false or ar- 
tificial, I shall at once recog- 
nise it from its tone. 

It is not for nothing or to no 
purpose that in my lifelong 
cult of literature I have made 
myself 


Miser of sound and syllable, no 
less 
Than Midas of his coinage. 


Reflect also, that I have got 
to become acquainted with you 
again. Perhaps we must get 
acquainted with each other 
again. I have only this parting 
word to say to you: do not be 
afraid of the past. If people 
tell you that it is irrevocable, 
do not believe them; the past, 
the present, and the future are 
one moment in the sight of 
God, in whose sight we should 
try to live. Time and space, 
succession and extension, are 
merely accidental conditions of 
thought; the imagination can 
transcend them and move in a 
free sphere of ideal existences. 
Things also are in their essence 
of what we choose to make 
them; a thing 7s according to 
the mode in which we look at 
it. “Where others,’ says 
Blake, “see but the dawn com- 
ing over the hill, I see the sons 
of God shouting for joy.” 
What seemed to the world nd 
to myself my future I lost 
when I allowed myself to be 
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taunted into taking action 
against your father; I daresay 
I lost it really long before that. 
What lies before me is my past. 
I have got to make myself look 
on that with different eyes, to 
make God look on it with dif- 
ferent eyes. This I can not do 
by ignoring it, or slighting it, 
or praising it, or denying it; it 
is only done by accepting it as 
an inevitable part of the evo- 
lution of my life and charac- 
ter: by bowing my head to 
everything I have _ suffered. 
How far away I am from the 
true temper of soul, this letter 
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in its changing moods, its scorn 
and bitterness, its aspirations 
and its failure to realise these 
aspirations, show you quite 
clearly; but do not forget at 
what a terrible school I am sit- 
ting at my task, and incom- 
plete, imperfect as I am, you 
have still much to gain from 
me. You came to me to learn 
the pleasure of life and the 
pleasure of art. Perhaps I am 
chosen to teach you something 
more wonderful, the meaning 
of sorrow and its beauty. 
Your affectionate friend, 
Oscar Wilde. 


A PEEP INTO THE PAST 


By Max BEERBOHM 


“¢SCAR WILDE! I wonder to how many of 
<q my readers the jingle of this name sug- 

‘YW gests anything at all? Yet, at one time, 
xa>%4 4 it was familiar to many and if we search 
4 back among the old volumes of Punch, 
we shall find many a quip and crank out 
at its owner’s expense. But time is a 
quick mover and many of us are fated to outlive our rep- 
utations and thus, though at one time Mr. Wilde, the old 
gentleman, of whom we are going to give our readers a 
brief account, was in his way quite a celebrity; today his 
star is set, his name obscured in this busy, changeful city. 

Once a welcome guest in many of our Bohemian 
haunts, he lives now a life of quiet retirement in his 
little house in Tite Street with his wife and his two sons, 
his prop and mainstay, solacing himself with many a 
reminiscence of the friends of his youth, whilst he 
leaves his better-known brother, William, to perpetuate 
the social name of the family. Always noted for his 
tenacious memory, it is one of the old gentleman’s keen- 
est pleasures to regale a visitor from the outer world 
with stories of the late Mr. Frank Niles, Mr. Codwin, 
the architect, Mr. Robert Browning or the Earl of Lyt- 
ton, who was not the only member of the upper ten 
thousand to honor Mr. Wilde with his personal friend- 
ship. “All, all are gone, the old familiar faces” and with 
the quiet resignation of one who knows that he is the 
survivor of a bygone day, Mr. Wilde tends more and 
more to exist in its memory or to solace himself with 
the old classics of which he was ever so earnest a stud- 
ent, with his Keats and his Shakespeare, his Joseph 
Miller and the literal translations of the Greek Drama- 
tists. Not that he is a mere laudator temporis acti, a 
bibliophile and nothing more. He still keeps up his 
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writing, is still the glutton for work that he always was. 
He has not yet abandoned his old intention of dramatis- 
ing Salome and the amount of journalistic mat- 
ter that he quietly produces and contributes anony- 
mously to various periodicals is surprising. Only last 
year an undergraduate journal called the Spirit Lamp 
accepted a poem of his in which there were evidences 
that he has lost little of his old talent for versification. 

Mr. Wilde is an early riser. Every morning, winter 
and summer at 4.30 A. M. his portly form—(he is in 
appearance not unlike Sir William Harcourt and still 
stands six foot three in his slippers) —may be seen bend- 
ing over the little spirit-kettle, at which he boils himself 
his cup of hot cocoa. Donning his work-a-day clothes, 
he proceeds at once to his study and commences work, 
continuing steadily to breakfast, which he takes in com- 
pany with his wife and sons. Himself most regular in 
his habits, he is something of a martinet about punctual- 
ity in his household and perhaps this accounts for the 
constant succession of page-boys, which so startles the 
neighborhood. Breakfast over, the master of the house 
enjoys his modest cigarette—no costly cigar nor pre- 
cious meerschaum ever passes his lips—he is a strict 
believer in simplicity of life as the handmaiden of hard 
work. He never nowadays even looks at the morning 
papers, so wholly has he cut himself off from society, 
though he still goes on taking in the Athenzeum, in the 
hopes that it may even now do the same to him. So 
without dawdling over the perusal of news, he immedi- 
ately resumes work and does not desist until the stroke 
of twelve, when punctually he folds up his papers, wipes 
his pen, puts away his books of references and starts for 
an hour’s walk up and down the King’s Road, Chelsea. 
With his tall, bowed figure, carefully brushed silk hat 
and frock-coat which though old-fashioned was evidently 
cut by a good tailor, old Mr. Wilde is well-known to all 
frequenters of the thoroughfare. The trades people, 
too, know him well and often waylay him as he attempts 
to pass on. 


After early dinner, the time is passed pleasantly in 
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reading Ruskin to his two youngsters; after that more 
literary work, a light supper, a glass of grog and bed- 
time. But not always rest! Often, his good lady tells 
me, has she woken at three or four in the morning to 
find her husband still sitting up in bed or pacing up and 
down the bedroom in parturition of that same joke of 
which he sketched for her the outline as they were re- 
tiring to rest. Yes, and it is in this indomitable per- 
severance, this infinite capacity for taking pains, this 
“grit,” as they call it in the North, that lies Mr. Wilde’s 
secret. True that the whole body of his signed works 
is very small—a book of parodies upon Rossetti, a few 
fairy-tales in the manner of Hans Anderson, an experi- 
mental novel in the style of Poe, a volume of essays, 
which Mr. Pater is often obliged blushingly to repudiate, 
a French play written in collaboration with Mr. Louys, 
and one or two English ones in collaboration with Mr. 
G. R. Sims. But surely we must judge an artist, not so 
much by his achievement as by his methods of proce- 
dure and though such a story as the Theory of Mr. W. 
S. (I came across a copy of it lately at an old book- 
stall in Vigo Street) occupied only the extreme middle of 
no more than forty pages, the author has given me his 
word that it took him six months hard unremitting labor 
to complete it. 


After all, it is not so much as a literary man that 
Posterity will forget Mr. Wilde, as in his old capacity of 
journalist. The visit to America, that is still so fresh 
in the old gentleman’s memory, doubtless influenced his 
style in no small degree and many an old pressman can 
testify to the great vivacity and humour of their col- 
league, though they may envy the indomitable vitality 
which enables one so far past his meridian to continue 
“producing.” Perhaps the most startling feature of his 
career was the manner in which, putting his broad 
shoulder to the wheel, he was able so late in life to 
strike out into dramatic writing—a branch that he had 
never till then attempted. When Mr. Sydney Cooper 
contributed to the last Academy but one a picture of a 
hunt scene, everyone was surprised, but that Oscar 
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Wilde should have written a four act play and got it 
produced by a London manager, fairly beat all records 
of senile enterprises. We critics were really touched 
and—who will blame us for it?—agreed to withhold 
those criticisms which we should otherwise have been 
forced to make upon the production. It was a pretty 
occasion and anyone who was present, as I was at the 
first night, will look back with affection at its memory. 
The play itself a chapter of reminiscense—the audience 
good natured and respectful—the hearty calls of 
“Author” and finally his appearance before the curtain, 
bowing with old-fashioned grace to the public, whom he 
has served so faithfully. Those of us who had known 
him in the old days, observed that he seemed for the 
moment dazed and noted with feelings of pity that in 
his great excitement he had forgotten to extinguish his 
cigarette, an oversight that the Public was quick to 
pardon in the old gentleman. 

Not long ago, wishing to verify one or two facts for 
an article I was writing upon the life of the Early Vic- 
torian Era and knowing that Mr. Sala was out (of) 
town, I paid a visit to the little house in Tite Street. I 
found everything there neat and clean and, though, of 
course, very simple and unpretentious, bearing witness 
to womanly care and taste. As I was ushered into the 
little study, I fancied that I heard the quickly receding 
frou-frou of tweed trousers, but my host I found reclin- 
ing, hale and hearty, though a little dishevelled upon the 
sofa. With one hand, readjusting the nut-brown 
Georgian wig that he is accustomed to wear, he mo- 
tioned me with a courteous gesture of the other to an 
armchair. 

The old gentleman was unaffectedly pleased to receive 
a visit from the outer world, for, though he is in most 
things “a praiser of past times,” yet he is always inter- 
ested to hear oral news of the present, and many young 
poets can testify to the friendly interest in their future 
taken by a man who is himself contented to figure in 
their past. As it was, when I had enriched myself from 
the storehouse of his still unclouded memory, we fell to 
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talking about things in general, and I was struck by 
the quaint humour which still pervades his talk as well 
as by the delightfully old-fashioned way in which he 
rolls out his well-rounded periods. Many a modern con- 
versationalist, I thought, might do worse than take a 
hint or two from his style. Nor has he lost any of that 
old Irish readiness for which he was once famed. It 
is said that at a dinner given once at which many were 
present, Mr. Whistler, then quite a young boy, per- 
petrated some daring epigram and Wilde, beaming 
kindly across the table, said, to encourage him, “How I 
wish I had said that!’ Young impudence cried, “You 
will, Sir, you will.” ‘No. I won’t,”’ returned the elder 
man, quick as thought and young impudence relapsed 
into silence abashed. Since then, the old journalist has 
contracted a strange habit of chuckling to himself in- 
ordinately at whatever he says and to such a degree has 
this habit grown upon him that at the last dinner-party 
he ever attended it was decided that he had the rare 
faculty of keeping a whole table perfectedly serious, 
while he himself was convulsed with laughter. I think, 
however, it is only one of the mannerisms of age and 
certainly I found him as amusing as ever he was and 
as prone to utter those bulls which are an Irishman’s 
privilege and are known in England by the rather pre- 
tentious name of paradox. One instance will suffice. 
After we had chatted together for a while somebody en- 
tered to say than an old lady had called for the char- 
acter of her new page-boy and as my host with his pas- 
sion for literary work seemed anxious to write it, I felt 
I had better take my leave. Just as I was leaving the 
room I observed that the weather had become very sultry 
and I feared we should have a storm. “Ah, yes,” was 
the reply, “I expect we shall soon see the thunder and 
hear the lightning!’ How delightful a perversion of 
words! I left the old gentleman chuckling immoderately 
at his little joke. 


JUVENILIA 


By SAMUEL ROTH 


IN CHELSEA, LONDON, I WROTE, 
REMEMBERING THE ALLEGHANIES 


Who are these brown ones, sitting in the sun, 
Bowing blue-kerchiefed heads before the streams? 
Lonely and proud and far-apart, each one 
Looks on far-stretching plains as faint as dreams. 
These are our Mother Alleghanies— 
Let them brood, 
And for our healing blossom white birds 
Out of the solitude. 


Sweet quiet, like a thought, is on their brows, 

Which mornings light not nor the nights make black; 
Winter they wear their equatorial snows, 

Summer they take their summer greenness back, 
And wait, our Mother Alleghanies— 

Wait and brood, 
And for our healing blossom white birds 

Out of the solitude. 


What are they doing with their giant hands 
Over the streams that lave their broad brown feet? 
Through fingers numberless as are their sands, 
Fall leaves in patterns frail and incomplete; 
They weave, our Mother Alleghanies— 
Weave and brood, 
And for our healing blossom white birds 
Out of the solitude. 


For from the lurid mountains of the South 
Comes putrefaction and a sound of rage, 
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Faint stricken fields whom a perpetual drouth 
Holds in a hot and clamorous vassalage; 
So they weave, our Mother Alleghanies— 
Shrouds, and brood, 
And for our healing blossom white birds 
Out of the solitude. 


I WONDER 


The sky is laden heavy 
With miles of snow, 

And I and earth are frozen 
From head to toe. 


Some birds are singing wildly 
In my garden trees: 

Bare trees, bare branches, what crazy 
Birds are these? 


TO A MISER 


I myself would give my heart to 
Gold—more precious than you know, 
Stir to see your shining coffers 
Match the setting sun on snow. 


Gold, the heart of earth yields to us 
Does not need its worth to prove— 
Only I most love its shining 
On the neck of her I love. 


PHOEBE 


Dear, my dear, too dear for having, 
Oh, my wisely roving dear; 

That with all your wilful straying 
You should keep the promise clear. 
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If it were not half so simple, 
If I loved not half so well— 
But what’s ever on my heart is 

Never on my lips to tell. 


WRITTEN IN A COPY OF 
“COLLECTED POEMS,” BY WILLIAM 
H. DAVIES 


Poet, this joy you sing 
I well might envy you 

Did I think even half 
Of it were true. 


I, too, have seen your fields 
Under your sky and sun, 

And England or America 
These things are one. 


Strange, that you did not mark 
Who saw so much and heard 

How much the world is more 
Of rock than bird. 


ON READING IN A MORNING NEWS- 
PAPER CONCERNING THE FRUIT- 
LESS SEARCH IN AN ENGLISH 
CEMETERY FOR THE REMAINS OF 
POCAHONTAS 
Scatter the unsmiling stones 
For the powder of her bones; 


It is present, to be found 
In the multiporous ground. 


Only it would not seem just 

To what may be only dust 

But has loved and has, moreover, 
Yielded so much to the lover. 


SCRIPTURAL PROGRAM 


By CARL RAKOSI 


i 


The king of the Jews shall understand 
that Yahweh is 
Lord of four kingdoms. 
And these be their names: 
there is the kingdom of fire 
that is the compend of his word; 
and the kingdom of the earth 
of which men say that it was 
Eden of the ancient books; 
(but now this no more 
but those merchants of Palestine) 
and the kingdom of the air 
where the birds made offering to our Lord 
for his benevolent attitude; 
and finally there is the kingdom of water 
that is the history of many seabirds 
and winds 
and sailors in 
their salty coffins. 


And because of the awful torah and the ark, 
our Lord is like the apex in the south, 
and like the scepter of the north. 


2. 


Is it only a stray dusk, 

O dark youth, 

heavy with psalms, 

in the shelter of your devout hands? 


Or an old discarded yearning 
for exotic voids? 
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Or that gradual passage 

of her hair 

wherein the last Hebraic light 
supremely retires. 


3. 


Thine hair is the plucking of the strings 
of the zithers of darkness. 

Thine eyes build new sacristies 

for the pyx of silence. 

Thy mouth is a pouch 

for the accents of queens. 

In the foggy wilderness 

is not thine heart 

as important as the hermit-thrush? 


My dear, thy words persist 

like some remote ancestral oboe, 

while the alien void recalls 

the salty heat of barbarism. 

And I flag in the brace of irony, 

for the strokes of thine hand 
have nailed me to anguish. 


4, 
Beloved, 
now that your body is at my will, 
and my wits stray, 
and my arms hang oppressed, 
I think of stripping the orchard. 


At last, beloved, 

your blissful thighs seemed 
perished 

in a long sting; 

but the closed eyes, 

the furious veins still 
throbbed ; 

and I said, 
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“T have my lips below her wassailous armpits,” 
and suddenly gloated at the thought 

of breaking you to death, 

you and your moist loins. 


Beloved, 
now your body is in my hands! 


5, 


Lovely as the tomb is 

and the pomp of flutes, 

I do not brood on their account 

but because I can not forget 

the ceremony of the tetrarch’s swans. 
The time comes when the swans 
attend his court, 

traditional and sexless, 

inviting the swansheer transit 

of the beautiful one. 

My beloved is timeless as the mirrors, 
isolate as the frost 

on the queen of swans. 

Now that I have seen 

the royal stones and fountains, 

and the tetrarch’s arrowbright attendants, 
I say that my beloved is but a 
mindful of whitebirds. 


6. 


Sandalwood comes to my mind 

when I think of thee 

and the triumph of thy shoulders 

Greek chorus girls came to me 

in the course of the day, 

and from a distance, 

in a smoke of clamour, 

the Celtic vestals too. 

But my Jewess brings me the Holy Land 
and the sound of deep themes 
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in the inner chamber. 

And there are pauses 

where she is gravid with 

dark ways and illness, 

and the ovation of old books. 

Therefore the prophets are angry 

with her laden limbs, 

and because of the coral of her two breasts. 
But I have my lips upon them 

and the song shall go on. 


What metaphors for you, 

Jewess of the palmcountry, 

but what is already written of 
wells and vineyards 

and the fawneyes of the woodland. 
Names come and go 

but not the folly of an old Jew. 


Cis 


At Stagyra lies Saint Belle, 

our Lady’s niece, 

and there lies also the body of Aristotle. 
And you shall understand 

that her bones are annointed with 
the gum of plumtrees, 

and that all men are used to attend 
her grave on Lent. 

And men say that in her youth 

she was led into a garden of Caiphas 
and there she was crowned with 

the sweet thorn called barbariens. 
But now this is no more 

but a tablet seven cubits long 

above her head, 

on which the title is written 

in Hebrew 

Greek and Latin, 

and the date when it was 
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laid in the earth. 

And the body of Aristotle 

stinketh too in a casket at Stagyra, 

but the eyes are at Paris 

in the King’s chapel. 

And nevertheless the emperor of Almayne 
saith that he hath the eyes 

And I have oftentime seen them, 

but they are greater than those at Paris. 


THE LAST DAY OF 


DON JUAN 


A One Act Play 


by 
ARTHUR SYMONS. 


THE PERSONS 


DON JUAN 

THE MONK 

PEDRO, Don Juan’s Manservant 
THE SPECTRE 

JOSEFA D1Az, A Gitana 

DONA ANA 


The scene takes place in the Patio of Don Juan’s Palace, la Plaza 


DON JUAN 
MONK 
DON JUAN 


MONK 


DON JUAN 


Nueva, In Seville, in the year 1577. 


It was today you told me I should die. 
Will you prepare? The day is not yet over. 


Did I look any leaner? Draw my breath 
Less easily than I did? my eyelids droop 
More like penthouses at the edge with age? 
Do I drink less, eat sparer, or does my body 
In any way make ready to begone? 


How should the body know God’s secret? 
Why 

Should you be told twice over the same 
thing? 

God told me and I told you. 

This I know not. 

For can man’s body know its secrets; can 

The bones be certain of the flesh; the flesh 
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Be certain of the smooth skin that covers it; 
The blood of the quick beating of the heart? 


You fight against the faith. 


This is a wonder 

To me. Have not one’s eyes the one desire 

Of seeing all that human eyes can see 

From the white foam of a vast savage sea 

To the sunsetting, then when a patched 
harlot reels 

From lamp to lamp dragging a yellow train? 

Did not the pained and the unpained senses 
cry 

To God? 


It is in the eyes one sees the nerves, 
Man’s lusts and woman’s follies. 


Padre, how shall man 

Atone for what man has done? man’s hate- 
fulness 

Who spares not to end what he began? 


God knows, perhaps; 

These things I know not. Death ends all with 
a breath. 

All you have sinned, imagined, felt, believed, 

All this God knew before you were created. 


A parable, a likely parable 
If parables exist. 


Have you not lived 

A life God never can pity, never pardon, 

Nor even save? When shall the page be 
turned 

Of life’s and death’s book in which one’s 
name is written? 


This one ignores as long as life is in one. 
I have created for myself a greater self 
Than any man alive; I see no gulfs; 
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I seek for ever the eternal illusion. 
If ruin come, let ruin come. 


Have you heard at nights 

The bellman’s voice, who passes in the 
streets, 

And tells the hours as they pass? 


He moralises, 

But never hears him, only the count of the 
hours, 

The unending hours. Last night I had a 
dream. 

Shall I tell you the dream, Padre? 


Yes, my son. 


May I dream never again a dream like this! 

I saw the statue of the man I had slain 

Surge in the void of night when the stars 
shone 

And the moon shone; and he gripped me 
hard 

And dragged me with him into utter Hell, 

Like Faustus. I awoke and saw the Crucifix 

Whereon hung Christ: I know not if his 
eyes 

Were angry with me. 


That is an evil omen. 
I leave you now, for I must go my way: 
I leave you with your body, soul, and God. 


(Exit Monk. Don Juan yawns, rises and walks 
to and fro. He speaks aloud these verses) 


No, I am not as others are, 

Child of the angels, with a wreath 

Of planets or of any star. 

My father’s dead, and lies beneath 

The churchyard stone: God rest his breath! 
I know that my poor old mother 

(And she too knows) must come to death, 
And that her son must follow her. 
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I know that rich and poor and all, 
Foolish and wise, and priest and lay, 
Menfolk and noble, great and small, 
High and low, fair and foul, and they 
That wear rich clothing on the way, 
Being of whatever stock or stem, 
And are coiffed newly every day, 
Death shall take every one of them. 


Paris and Helen are both dead. 

Whoever dies, dies with much pain; 

For which his wind and breath are sped 
His gall breaks on his heart, and then 

He sweats, God knows that sweat of men: 
Then shall he pray against his doom 
Child, brother, sister, all in vain: 

None will be surety in his room. 


Death makes him tremble and turn pale, 
The veins stretch and his nose fall in, 

His flesh grow moist and his neck swell 
Joints and nerves lengthen and wax thin; 
Body of woman, that hath been 

Soft, tender, precious, smooth and even, 
Must thou be spoiled bone and skin? 
Yes, or else go alive to heaven. 


Paris and Helen are both dead, and I? 

I am sick at heart, I am sicker than any? 
Where 

One had for nothing. 


(He sits down) 


There was a certain midnight; 

I came back quite alone, when at the corner 

Of the next street one of these evil creatures 

Came up and spat into my eyes; then fell, 

Laughing, on the sharp pavement. I wiped 
my face 

And came back here. 

I have no heart to read. 

And yet I have a certain peace, 
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Perhaps the peace that Helen had in Troy, 
Not when the old man praised her, but when 
she 
Felt, scented, heard the fierce furious flames 
Bite on the seven towers. An instant’s peace. 
(Enter Pedro) 


I wish the devil might extricate a fly 
From a spider’s web, nor cut the web. All’s 


knavery 

In this mean world. To-morrow’s a Fair- 
Day: 

We shall have clowns and puppets and much 
dancing. 


I want no clowns. I have a perfect grief, 

Violent and unvirtuous. Here’s a woman’s 
wanton 

Spirits in her very gesture—a jade with a 
tongue 

That’s bitter. 


Prodigious, as the stinging serpents 
That fight with heated devils. 


There’s Helenas. 
Where? 


Where Troilus is; where Troilus used to be, 
In Pandarus’ garden, freed from irony, 

The sensualist whose rendering of sensations 
Carries the vision to the vanishing-point. 


I fail to follow you; shall I scratch my brain 
Until it itch a certain meaning forth? 


O for the generation of vipers! What’s the 
use 
Of living without them! 


Rank heresy. 
When time is old 


Then I'll be younger, taste forgetfulness, 
And then perhaps turn to a Stygian soul. 


PEDRO 
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Was there ever in the world 
A more sinister demon, the quintessence of 


evil, 

A lord who marries once a month and 
changes 

His light loves at his caprice; who has 
slain— 


Damn you to hell! what do you mean by this? 


Nothing at all: a jest; what women say 
Abed at night when the blood ’s hot in them. 


The oldest trade in the world. What is there 
now 

After this one, this unforbidden thing? 

I faint for music, voices and a girl’s song, 

The castanets that teaze one’s soul away 

Into an aching ecstasy. Always in the streets 

Of Seville, at noon and night; the dancing 
feet, 

The animal life, the superb hair—these 
women’s hair !— 

Ah God, the desire, the desire God made, I 
think, Seville. 


(Enter Spectre) 


What is this hideous shape I see before me? 
Speak or Ill rise and stab you with my 
sword! 


I see nothing—there is nothing. 


Are you a spirit, 

Once clothed with flesh, that has no voice to 
utter 

No word? 

I am a spirit. 


You talk to the air. 
T’ll vanish. 
(Exit Pedro) 


Are you a spirit risen from Hell? 
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I am the spirit of the man you have slain. 

You see his spectre. I have but an instant’s 
space 

Of time to speak with you. 


Speak. 


I come from fire 

To return to fire. Be warned, though I have 
no pity, 

I say beware! Time is for you to repent. 

Only I know you shall not save your soul. 


Devil or ghost, being a bodiless thing, 

Why is it that my sword seems to pierce you 
And stabs not even a shade? And repeat. 
No spectre saves a soul. 


(EHait Spectre) 


So, he has gone. 
If the extreme fires of hell take hold on me, 
So be it. I am steeped in sin. I am in sus- 


pense. 

After sin death. I hang on to the roots of 
the earth 

Until night comes; then may the roots of 
night 

Turn into snakes; or, as the inhospitable 
weeds, 

Entangle me body and soul. I am on a pin- 
point 

Of light between two darknesses. I have not 
failed 


In anything—I hear the sound as it were of 
running feet. 


(Enter Josefa) 


I come to you, Don Juan, in one white heat 
Of passion, I have danced the dance of 
desire, 
Achieved, unachieved, as in the vain desire 
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Of escape I turned, as a serpent twists in 
his coils, 

Eternally on myself; feverish, fatal, not faint 

With my body’s rhytm, as my trailing dress 

Crawled on the floor. Then, as a startled 
beast, 

Desperately I turned, hating my very veils, 

And my eyelids laughed with desire, and my 
feet laughed. 

The rose shone in my hair, I knew the desire 
of all flesh 

Was on me, and the longing of love, and I 
stopped, 

Stopped on a sudden thrill. I am here, Don 
Juan. 


DON JUAN You have awakened me out of a kind of 


death, 

My black-eyed Gypsy. I have seen hell’s 
fires, 

I have stabbed in the void a spectre. I am 
saved, 


By you, Josefa, saved. 
JOSEFA You are my lover. 


Don JUAN Dancing was in my brain: I might have seen 
You dance. 


(She curls like a cat by the fountain 
and fans herself) 


JOSEFA I danced for Spain. I was alone. 
Spain of the Saints, is she not, Juan, our 
Spain? 


Yet she has mimed, alas! rouged her face, 
For her acute sorrows, that God’s mother 
Has never known. 


DoN JUAN Josefa, I have imagined 
Spain as a dancer, castanets in her hands, 


In masquerade, decked for disaster, she, 
Never of God forsaken. 
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A cigarette. 
(Don Juan, laughing, lights two cigarettes) 


Never shall I forget 
When first I saw you. You leapt on the 


stage, 

Young, barbarous, warm in beauty, full of 
savour— 

Sabor, olor—with lips and cheeks just 
rouged, 

Your black eyes, dark paint underneath 
them: you, 


Half-tiger and half-tulip, danced, Josefa, 
My heart away. 


Muy gracias, Senor! 


Sombre 

Gracious in every line, your tragic tresses 

Black as the night when only the moon 
shines, 

Serpentine, Spanish, animal: no wine 

I ever drank gave me such intoxication. 


Next night I dance for you as Salome, 

The daughter of Herodias, danced before 

King Herod: for she danced the soul of 
Herod 


Into her fatal noose. 


(in a dull tone of voice) Shall to-morrow 
night 

Come ever again? May I not perhaps be 
caught 

In a felon’s trap, and so be slain utterly 

After the fashion of John the Baptist? 


You are in peril, 
I will not leave you till this night is over. 


Save me, Josefa, save me! What do I seek? 
I seek the illusion that for ever escapes me, 
Which is eternal. Shall I ever find it? 
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For I have sought the essence which is love, 
Found it in you only. All things change. 


One’s life is short: and, after? 


That’s what I fear. For have I not betrayed 
All women in my own fashion infamously? 


You are a bit of inspired clay, 


Mixed up—Josefa dares say it—with dirt 
and deity. 


Well, all the world’s a stage: and if I act 

My part in the Play, act to the very exit, 

May the blush-points on my cheeks—like 
yours, Josefa— 

Be properly hidden. 


Juan, is there not a spoiling 
Of something, one knows not what? 


Of beauty never 
A spoliation. And you, Josefa, are the living 
Flower of pure beauty. 


Why are you so abnormal? 

I don’t know why; you never disdained flesh. 

And am I not the one dancer after your 
heart 

That gave you the shame of her beauty? 


The heat of the sun 
Smites on my eyes, and sleep comes over me. 


(Dona Ana Enters. Josefa leaps up, signs to her) 
Who are you? 

Hush, he sleeps. 

(in agitation) Gitana! 


Come with me. 
He must not be awakened. 


(They go aside) 
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Don’t taunt me, you! 

Lady you may be; loved him, why, of course; 
Who has not? As for me I have blood as rare 
As beats in any woman’s veins, that’s race 
In me. And if I dance men’s hearts away 
To the rhythm of my feet, that’s magic. Say, 
Now, what you like. 


I have not seen you dance. 

I care not if you break men’s hearts. This 
man, 

Asleep there, loved me. 


Loved you, I said, why not? 

That mouth now silent has lied many a time 

In uttering the word love everyone uses 

In his own fashion. And everyone of you 

Believed him. He had his reasons—as I 
know. 


I have come here, I tell you I have my 
reasons 

With him—when he awakens. Suppose I 
came 

With burning heart to ask him for what he 
gave me, 

No? and to ask no pardon of his wrongs, 

But use a woman’s arts? 


Do you suppose 
That when Don Juan wakes and sees your 
face 


He won’t turn angrily away and look on me, 
On me, Josefa? I have youth, beauty. You? 
(She laughs.) 


I hate you! I hate you! 


Just what I imagined. 
We have imagination, Juan and I. 
(in scorn) Are you his last— 
Juan’s? Yes, certainly. 

(Sings under her breath:) 
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Sarabelate Calori! 
That’s your jargon. Do you threaten me? 


The song means more than that. Iam ina 
mood, 
I think, to be undisturbed. 


I have a mood, 
I think, to disturb Don Juan. 


(snaps at her) You shan’t! 
Garabelata! 


Spitfire! 


Well then [ll tell you all about Don Juan. 

He is tormented by his Destiny, 

Fights against mystery, the impenetrable; 

He is neurotic in his exaltations; 

Knew from his youth that to live is to live— 

To live grandly: he lives grandly. In his 
senses 

Possession past vanishes: he is the magician 

Of the divine Word. Now for his defaults: 

Wickedness, egoism, utter inconstancy, 

With more than human pride: a splendid 
knave, 

A most renowned sinner. There is Don Juan, 
painted 

By me to the life. 


I shan’t paint his portrait after yours. 

Refined, inordinately himself, brave in 
heart, 

A man of perfect honour, and to a point 

In which he exceeds all Spaniards; and to 
whom love 

Means more than to most men. For his chief 
fault, 

Betrayer of women. 


Ah, he wakes, he wakes! 

(Don Juan rises, looks around, sees the two women, 

bows to them and goes up to them, lays his sword 
down) 
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Don JUAN Dona Ana, you are my most honourable 


ANA 


guest, 
Certainly for to-day, that closes in: 
As for the night, well, that concerns me. I 
Admit I am surprised. 


I came to surprise you. 

You deign to see me, welcome me. Is that all, 

All after what you took from me, is it all 

You gave me, never gave me? Was this one 
lie, 

One immense, one inextricable lie? 


Don JUAN You put me out of countenance, and I cannot 
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Say over again the same old sentiments 

Now strangely out of fashion. On my soul, 

I am as one—to use an image—who 

Can’t guess your meaning, wants a candle- 
light 

To clear up your fine sentences. 


Indeed! 

A man of the world that has forgotten his 
style 

Of courtly speech? Now what can separate 
us? 

We live: what else but death? 


Josefa mine, 

Shall we not chase this hateful creature out 

Of our existence? obliterate the name of 
death, 

And say: Long live life and love! For I am 
sure 

The unwelcomed guest I welcomed ironically 

Might make her exit. 


(Re-Enter the Monk.) 


(To Don Juan) Don Juan your temptations 

Will soon be over. I have no sign of the sky 

(Yet the sky is full of omens) to condemn 
you, 
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I have no sign from God (His words are 
unspoken) 

To condemn you utterly; nor yet has Death 

Spoken. Nor is this lamentable day yet over: 

Will you repent? 


My father said to me: “The blood you have 
spilt 

Is worse than guilt.”’ And I answered him: 
“The reason 

I slew this man was simply a point of 
honour: 

I had no other choice.” Padre, you know 

I am known as the jester of Seville. I have 
jested 

Enough. I am conscious enough of sin. 

God I were fain believe in. I made the world 

Once after my own fashion: passion was 

My good and evil star. I have seen a spectre 

I stabbed in vain. Is there in Heaven delight 

Where God reigns? I cannot repent. May 
God 

Save my Soul! 


I can but leave you alone. 

You have offended the Almighty Powers. 

I leave you here until God say one word. 
(Huit Monk) 


Exit my only friend. Here there remain 
Two women: a woman and a girl, I mean, 
I had forgotten Pedro. 


Let youth’s beauty resist 
All tests save this of love; there’s witchcraft 
In the drapery of the eternal desires. 


How your eyes greaten, how I scent in your 
hair 

The odours; now I feel the rouge on your 
cheeks— 

Absent—your very perfumes coloured. 
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I hate 

These painted images that such creatures 
wear 

Finely on the flesh: the flesh, only the flesh. 


O faded flesh! 


Flesh fades: and the end of all 
Fades from one’s vision. 


Let one of us begone, 

Don Juan, she or I; for neither of us 
Have longer need to shadow your patio. 
One shadow on the floor, not here. 


(Re-enter Pedro) 
(aghast) 
I have seen the face of death in a mirror 
That cracked an instant after. I am afraid 
Of such visages that have no shape; it were 
better 
One were quite dead than to have seen this 
apparition. 


I will have none of this; the devils in hell 
Eat vipers. Get you gone. 


(Exit Pedro) 


I am tormented to my soul; 

My flesh quivers; soon shall I feel the 
infernal fires 

Bite on my breath and burn me. Shall this 
soul 

Endure damnation? 


Would I were Cressida 

And that this were Troy! cruel as Cressida 

That never saved her Troilus, but was kind 

To him after her fashion. I have but naked- 
ness 

Of love to give you. 


(Holding her in a close embrace, mouth on 
mouth) Save me forever, Josefa! 
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(seizing his sword that lies at her feet) 
Take death from me! 


You might have saved me. Good-night, 
Josefa! 

This is it when hell opens, and the flames 

Take hold upon a man and drag him down. 

Hell’s fire, I shall put out a flame or two! 


(still holding him, to Dona Ana) 

This is your deed, and blood answers for 
blood. 

I shall see you on the gallows when they 
hang you. 


TANDARADEI 


By WHITTAKER CHAMBERS 


a 


All that I can have at all 

Is your body; all I can feel, 

As our bodies precipitate and fall, 

Is the stretch of your body. I would kneel 

If I could touch more than the small 

Back of the head of the heavy face you conceal. 


In my breast,—with its little hard eyes, 

Like little hot lead-moulds, pressed 

Into the soft of my breast. My straying hand tries 

To gather in the mould of the rest— 

How the shins taper out of the thighs, 

And end in the broad fresh-wedge of the foot at its best. 


But all my hand can encompass and possess 

Is the tiny spinal-coils in your neck, and the ribs that 
drop 

So fearfully into the cavity when you press 

On me your heart that seems, at moments, to make full 
stop, 

As your sap drains out into me in excess, 

Like the sap from the stems of a tree that they lop. 


And, as you draw your limbs like a pale 

Effulgence around me, I must 

Have them drawn into me,—as you fail 

And begin to leave me. You shall be a hand thrust 
Into my flesh; your hand thrust into me impale 

My flesh forever on yours, driven in thru the body-crust. 


As you stir the coil of your spine; and you stir to oe 
Your limbs from me; as we fall 
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Away bodily; as we are wrecked 

On each other; as we call, as we call 

To each other unanswered—O I shall never let you re- 
collect 

Your heavy limbs from mine at all. 


II. 
Expended, 
And the body well 
Again; the long superabundant singleness ended. 


The old shell 

In hand again, mended, 

And sound and resonant with the deep iron nerves of 
a bell. 


Body—sound,— 

With the swell 

A bell makes,—ringing out from the glow my body 
makes on the dark around. 


Whole-mended 

Again, I may sound 

The triumph of my ringing flesh that knew to set itself 
free and be mastered expended. 


Now I am right 
In what I offended, 
I may go forth again, again unmastered, into the light. 


RABELAISIAN FAUNCIES 


Eprror’s Note:—This old Ms. fell into my hands as sole legacy 
from my great-great-grandson, and accompanying it was such an 
earnest prayer that it be published and distributed to his pall- 
bearers for their edification and compensation, that I feared to 
refuse, despite the fact of its apparent indecency. 

The thing, in its present form, is obviously of the 18th 
century; however, following the approved methods of criticism, 
I should judge, from the variety of spellings employed therein, 
that there had been about three editors and as many Mss. One 
we may, after the manner of scholars, call the “P” source, and 
dates from about 1620; the second, or “R” dating from, say, 
1795, as is evidenced from the appearance of the name of Cag- 
liostro where before had been that of Cornelius Agrippa; the 
third source, or “X’’ (circa 1800) was that of an ignorant satirist 
who transformed the book into a “broadside,” or chap-book, after 
the manner of Mother Bunch’s Closet. That is the present form. 


Being a strict Ethical Culturist, I deplore my duty, and yet, 
such is my respect for the dead, that I hasten to relieve myself of 
an obligation, and present this book to the Comstocks who were the 
aforesaid pallbearers to my grandson. 

M-d-nhead, Kent, PERCIVAL P. NICELY. 


1914. 


Now it came to pass in the goode gentlemen whenas they 
old daies when men stille had are at their cuppes. 
the power to rise from out thier “My Lords,” queried the Mas- 


graves, that Master Francois ter of the inn, “what think you 
Rabelais, and Don Quixote, to- of this new warre betwixt the 


gether with My Lords Kiss- amerkins and the Hunkers 
breeche and Suckfiste, Sancho anent the which such hue and 


Panza and Fryar Jhon, met to- erye hath been raised?” 
gether at a wayside inn as was . He . 
their custome aforetime, and How now,” said Don Quix- 
after demaundyng of the faire ote, “what faire laydie hath 
mayde full manie hoggsheades caused this adoe? I warrant 
of right sounde ale, did sit down she is no whit so comelie as the 
and converse of the doings of ™odest Dulcinea del—” 

the earthe, and varyous other “Holde, stoppe, desist, con- 
tittle tattle such as behooves sider, pause, and ruminate,” in- 
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terrupted Master Rabelais, 
“doe not for the love of God 
tell us noe more of the charm, 
physiognomie, features, pos- 
tures, abilities and dexterities 
of that famed ladye, wench, 
huckstress, cook, she-mule-rid- 
ing mistress of Toboso, else I 
shall conshite my breeches! For 
this conflict did not arise from 
gabble about a crevice nor a 
torchdul.” 

At this speeche the Don was 
enraged and was like to doe vyo- 
lence had not Sancho Panza in- 
tervened, cryinge: 

“My Lord, take heede and 
minde that Master Rabelais is 
given to loud speeche in jeste 
and is in truth deserving of thy 
respecte in that he is five score 
and twenty-five yeares thy sen- 
yor.” 

At which Don Quixote did 
subside. 

“Nay,” quothe the lustie Fry- 
ar Jhon, “the fracas arose after 
this fashion:” 

“Fill uppe our hoggsheades,” 
demaunded Sancho. 

“Amen,” cryed ail. 

After which, wiping his 
mouthe with hys sleeve, began 
the goode Fryar to relate the 
occasions and causes of the 
newe Warre: 

“The Tamerkins,’’ quoth he, 
“were of olde makers of sausage 
and traders in tripe, which trade 
was carryed on by means of 
boates that did plye the waters 
that divided them from the Hun- 
kers, who delt in pryinge glass- 
es, thundermugges, and jordan 
potts; noisome smells, strynge 
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noises and pestiferous inven- 
ciouns. Now it came toe passe 
that the Hunkers overgrew thier 
land and began to feel as one 
who hath eaten a feaste of 
beanes, soe that for toe ease 
themselves they looked with en- 
vie upon the territories, boun- 
daries and provinces of Zarjew, 
the over-Lord of the Epilepticks. 
Now the Angel Islanders hadde 
partaken of navel beanes about 
this same time, and hadde caste 
their eyen also upon the open 
spaces of Zarjew to covet them; 
whereupon, each perceiving the 
desire of the other, there arose 
a feud. 

““Pock - face,” cryes one. 
‘Pimping son - of -a- whore,’ re- 
plyes the other. Whereat the 
Angel Islanders turned their 
rear-warde to the Hunkers and 
did let flye a blast of navel- 
beanes, 

“Then the Hunkers hurled 
Jordan-pots to the number of 
5,845,962, and the aire was full 
of vile stinckes and excremen- 
tious missiles. 

““They started it bye having 
soe many navel-beanes, the 
greedie bulls,’ cryed the Hunk- 
ers. 

““Lyars,’ retorted the Angels, 
‘ye hadde prepared your infer- 
nal invenciouns and pestiferous 
stinckes for ages, and in soothe, 
ye hadde alreddie set foote upon 
a neste of innocente piss-antes 
in your approache to fyeldes 
that were not your owne—our 
pincke bookes prove it.’ 

“‘Then were the Hunkers 
wroth and set about to slaye 70,- 
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000,000 women and children just 
bye waye of showing how effi- 
ciente and capable they were; 
and the aire was full of strange 
myssles and deadlie farts, so 
that manie perished of the sa- 
vours thereof.” 

“Of all these things ad infini- 
tum, propter quod, semper est, 
unis, duo, tres, hic jacet, as the 
olde woman cryed to Brother 
Bartholomew when she made up 
hys bedde on Michaelmas Eve,” 
observed Lord Kissbreech, “we 
knew all these thynges of olde; 
but whye and wherefor, bye 
Cock’s bodie, did the Tamerkins 
come intoe this moste Chrystian 
brawl?” 

“I was coming toe that,” an- 
swered Fryar Jhon, “another 
hoggsheade of ale, bye God.” 


“Now,” he contynued, when 
he hadde taken a deepe draught, 
and hadde wyped hys lippes 
with the back of hys hande, 
wynking the whiles at the bar- 
mayde, “the Islanders exhausted 
their navel-beanes of their pow- 
er, and turning aboute did plead 
and praye the Tamerkins for the 
sake of brotherhoode toe for- 
gyve past differaunces and olde 
sores, and toe lende them a fewe 
sausages toe hurle at the cursed 
Hunkers, — ‘lest our goodlie 
civilizacion cease,’ they added. 


“Builde you us a safe brydge 
for our wheelbarrowes and we 
will sende you the strongest 
sausages in the whole world, 
just for olde love’s sake—and 
—and a fewe guineas,” replyde 
the Tamerkins, 
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“And it was no sooner saide 
than done. 

“Paye half downe and we 
start,” shouted the sausage- 
maker; and trulie, when he 
had receyved the monie and 
had bitten it on the edge to 
see whether it were true coine 
of the Realme, and had pock- 
eted it securilie, then he spatte 
upon hys handes and wheeled 
the barrowe toe the edge of 
the brydge. But seeing the 
aire that it was full of stincke- 
pottes, he broke out intoe a 
grete swete and cryed out lus- 
tilie: ‘Ho! I am a neutral, 
pottes off!’ 

“‘Tyar,’ shouted the Hunk- 
ers, ‘you are an ammunicioun 
waggone, staye where you are, 
damned greedie-gutt.’ 

““Nay, butt lett one of your 
lassyes, with a generous 
frocke, sitt and cover the sau- 
sage withe hyr skirts, and you 
will become an innocent trav- 
eller,’ advised one Georgeus of 
the Angel Islanders. 

“Bethynkinge hym that this 
was sounde talk, the poore 
sausage - maker hearkened 
thereto and bade a younge 
wench to come and sit upon 
hys loade. 

““Butt I will soile my petti- 
coates,’ shee demurred, ‘and I 
may be besmeared with or- 
dure.’ 

““Bethynke you, though, 
how that you will get toe dys- 
playe your prettie legges,’ 
coaxed the craftie Tamerkin. 
Wherewith, withouten . more 
adoe, shee seated hyrselfe and, 
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after carefullie lyftinge hyr 
skirtes for toe displaye hyr 
charmes shee bade the chariot- 
eere toe proceede upon hys 
journie. 

““Por God and Equalitiel’ 
shouted the sausage-maker as 
hee sette forthe, and hee felt 
eased by the sayinge. Nathe- 
lesse, as they were drawinge 
nigh the other syde, a vilaynous 
Hunker oute with the selfe same 
erye ‘For God and Equalitie’ 
and at the same tyme lett fly 
wyth an huge pott which 
strucke barrowe, mayde, saus- 
age, and sausage-maker so that 
they brast and perished all 
amide grete clamour. 

“And when the Tamerkins be- 
helde these thinges they waxed 
intoe a grete rage and tore 
about cryinge: ‘The freedome 
of wheelbarrowes! the freedome 
of wheelbarrowes! where is the 


freedome of wheelebarrowes? 
To warre! To warre! For 
safetie! For safetie!’ 


“<«Thys will not doe for a ral- 
lyinge crye,’ sayde Master Row- 
stick, a grete captaine of the 
sausage-makers, ‘we must rath- 
er say this: Freedome for small 
and safe equalities, our may- 
den’s heade demaundes it.’ 

“Some there wer who did not 
wysshe toe fighte for sausage 
and these questioned whether 
they should enter intoe thys 
stryfe, seeing that it were like 
to doe more damage than goode. 
And some there were who men- 
ciouned the name of the Lorde 
Chryste, sayinge that he stoode 
for peace and love. But the 
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brave and paytryotic fellowes 
woulde not hear thys nonsense, 
answering, ‘Cowardes, you are 
not thriftie, you have noe saus- 
age at stake. Sausage firste; 
Chryste and love afterwards. 
This is no tyme to mencioun 
Chryste!? And forth wythe 
they hanged the scampes. 


“Soe wyth one accorde they 
tooke upp the slogan of Row- 
stick and the worlde was filled 
wyth a mightie noise and saus- 
ages were mingled wyth potts 
and navel beanes, and the deto- 
nacioun of stincking gas.” 


“But what is thys equalitie in 
the whych the Tamerkins soe 
faythfullie believe?” demaunded 
Don Quixote. “Is it some new 
prynciple that is set over the 
love of a fayre ladye?” 

“Now can I explaine that 
same equalitie right welle,” 
averred My Lord Suckfist, “the 
sausage makers and trayders 
claime toe have a revelacioun 
from Heven and St. Maypole 
that alle are the same 
length, and that alle yards are 
measured bye some five inches, 
and that all clappers ringe the 
bell wythe the same tone. That 
belief is knowne as Demockra- 
cie, and is the fayth of small 
trayders and shoppe folke the 
worlde over.” 

“°Tis but a scurvie lye,” ex- 
claimed the barmayde, “why I 
have known—” 


But the Master of the inn 
frowned, and bade hyr keepe si- 
lent untill shee was spoken toe. 


“And what will the outcome 
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Masters?” queried 


bee, My 
Sancho. 

“You will see,” prophecyde 
the ingenious Knight, “that 
these daughtie sausage sellers 
will hurl their turdie wares 
wyth suche force that the filthie 
potts of the Hunkers will be 
smashed in their verie handes 
and their whole trybe will per- 
ishe of its owne stincke. Then 
will arise some dreme-maker 
wythe four and ten noble rem- 
edyes for the evils of stryfe, but 
inn their turne will the practy- 
call menne thretene hym that 
they will expose hys fifteenth 
pointe whych is his privite staff, 
and they will seize hys ten and 
foure excellaunt remedys and 
converte them intoe ten and 
four practycall curses; so that 
after a time the worlde will bee 
nigh as well off as before, and 
as redie to enter upon the same 
develtries.” 

“Meantime, worthie gentle- 
men,” remynded the Master of 
the inn, “you muste supp, what 
will you that you eate?” 

“Ten barrels of goode headie 
wine from Touraine and sixtie- 
nine fatt heifers,’ demaunded 
Rabelais. 

“The heifers muste bee 
stuffed with six-hundred and 
sixe juicie capons, wythe full 
muche gravie,” added Sancho. 

“Fysshe and cheese from 
Roqueforte,” plead My Lord 
Kissbreech, “for I have longe 
beene away from home and 
would be reminded of some- 
what.” 

“Anda grete bowle of Toboso 
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salatt, wyth some hay for Rosi- 
nante,” specifyed Don Quixote. 

Thereupon rose an argumente 
atweene Lordes Suckfist and 
Kissbreech, the one insysting 
that garlic was needeful to a 
goode salatt, if the saide garlic 
had beene growne in a grave- 
yarde in which had been buryed 
a notarie who knew Greeke, had 
a crooked nose and had dyed of 
the pox; the other declaring 
that Greeke was not soe needful 
to the strengthe of garlic as 
Italiane. 

Thus they contended for the 
space of two houres and thirtie- 
foure minutes, untille at laste 
Master Rabelais interrupted 
wythe: 

“Patience, ye lubber louts, I 
wille judge atweene ye; and I 
order that synce graveyardes 


are made of grounde, and 
grounde is everie where, and 
synce notaries with crooked 


noses, tailes, braines, and man- 
ners, are toe bee founde buried 
in alle places, and whereas 
sparrowes feaste in dungheapes, 
falcons sit on the wryste of my 
Lord Greatehawke and floweres 
bloome in the Springe, walbish 
expurgigolungus, wee will have 
and eate of garlic, on the sole 
condicioun that it hath growne 
in the grounde, frome the soile, 
and hath beene nurtured bye 
earthe, aire, and sunshyne.” 
So much wisdome was con- 
taigned in thys speech that the 
debaters and, indeede, all pres- 
ente were dumfoundede, soe 
that they felle in a swoone 
where they woulde have layn 
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untill thys daye, had not the 
bar-mayde, who alone retayned 
hyr senses, revived them by 
pouringe greate flagons of olde 
Burgundie adown thier parched 
throates, whereupon they arose, 
greatelie comforted, and began 
toe busie themselves for to ad- 
dresse the repaste. 

Came then toe the inn, well 
seated upon hys owne asse, one 
Allesandro Cagliostro, a seer of 
Italie who foretolde futures and 
was the founder of the Chrys- 
tian-Chymistes who later were 
enabled to make noethyng of 
somethyng bye meanes of a 
sweete smyle and a soure pryn- 


ciple. 
“Come hither younge Buster 
Twattz, thou lazie  varlet,” 


called the Master of the inne, to 
the stayble-boye, “and take care 
of thys kinde gentlemanes asse 
that it is welle furnysshed wyth 
provender, and fylled to its 
greate content; and you, Sir, 
what is your byddinge?” 

“Lodgynge, my goode mann,” 
quothe Cagliostro, ‘“mellowe 
wine, a sounde meale, and a 
comfortable couche; and in re- 
turn I assure you a welle fylled 
purse and manie othere won- 
deres.” 

“T shall be contente wyth the 
purse,” answered the Hoste. 

“But what are these won- 
ders?” called oute Sancho. “TI 
woulde see them, whether they 
be more than my Master, Don 
Quixote, hath undergone at the 
house of Don Diego de Miranda, 
or what be behelde at the Cave 
of Malimbrino?” 
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“Nay, but I have hearde telle 
of these thyngs, and they are 
but the playe of children,” re- 
plied Cagliostro. “Ye shall now 
see reale marvels, prodigies, and 
myracles the whych I accom- 
plish bye pulver Semeramis.” 

“Lett us firste drawe toe and 
eate oure fill,’ demaundede 
Fryar Jhon, “and aftyr that, if 
there bee astonyshements, we 
shall the better bee prepared to 
weighe, considere and unravelle 
them toe our soules content.” 

To this sayinge gave they alle 
righte heartie assent, insoemuch 
that before they were done two 
tuns of wine and tenn heade of 
mutton had toe bee added toe 
that whyche the Landelord had 
provydede. And when alle were 
eased of the pangs of appetyte, 
they turned to Master Caglios- 
tro, and My Lord Kissbreech:— 

“Sir, we are now appeasede, 
fulle toe the brym, stuffed wyth 
comestybles, and, ergo, readie 
for suche diversyons, alchemyes, 
hobgoblyns, and spectacles as 
you maye commaunde.” 

“Then,” declared Cagliostro, 
“wythe thys pulverized pigg- 
ordure, cow-speck, and fennel, 
takene from the sacred tombe 
and laste restynge place of the 
illustryous and divine Semira- 
mis,’—here takynge a pinche of 
whyte powdere from a smalle 
sylver vial, “I can commaunde 
Huligullibus, the God of the peo- 
ples, toe rayse the curtaines of 
the Future evere soe slightlie, 
soe as toe admitt a fewe persons 
as saumples from that order toe 
whyche, as the younge scholars 
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saye, we are dryftinge. But to 
dyrecte their footesteppes thi- 
therwards, we must doe yet an- 
other ceremonie: 

“Fyrste, wythe thys younge 
wench behinde the bar who must 
accompanie me in the magic 
Push-push, and the sacred Gogo, 
after whych we wille wave the 
Myseltoe bough and come 
forthe.” 

Toe thys sayinge the faire 
Ophelia Pratte, cousine to the 
stable-boye, Buster, and bar- 
mayde toe the inn, gave hyr at- 
tencioun, and hyr—seeinge that 
Master Cagliostro was a goodlie 
gentleman of generous parts,— 
she was quicke toe do hys bid- 
ding, seeinge, as she sayd, that 
it was for the sake of science 
and noe othere. 

Wente, then, these two intoe 
the maydes chamber and did 
rites concernyng whych the 
scribes amonge the magiciouns 
are verie vague, and whych 
therefore, since these two did 
not tell thereof, we have noe 


means of knowinge; albeit 
Ophelia came forth covered 
wyth  prettie blushes and 


averred that it was hyr belief 
that My Lord Cagliostro coulde 
fulfille the whole of what he 
had promysed and more. In- 
deede, some have sayd that shee 
seemed more pleased than hyr 
master approved. But that is 
kitchen gossippe. 

“Nowe,” sayd the lustie Cag- 
liostro, wypinge hys browe, “‘the 
chief labours are done, and it 
onlie remaynes for alle in thys 
companie to stande on a figure 
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having the forme of the alle- 
powerful pentagon, and repeate 
after me the wordes of Pryhaps, 
sacred toe alle sounde demi- 
cracks: ‘Ba, ba; ba, ba; ba, ba.’ 
Three tymes must thys charme 
be sayd, and then ye shall see 
somewhat of the Future.” 

At thys juncture one Sniffle- 
bung, a follower of Arius, en- 
tered the roome for toe scatter 
abroade hys pesteyfrous tracts 
againste the drynkinge of wine 
and other joys belyked bye hon- 
este menn butt wythheld hym 
because of hys pusillanimytie, 
and hearing these laste wordes 
of Cagliostro, he sayd: 

“My Lord, but ye shoulde not 
speeke any rite but once, for 
that the incomprehensyble and 
insecrewtyble is One, and if ut- 
tered three tymes cannot bye 
noe meanes be understoode; 
whereas when we utter it but 
once it is easilie known and 
comprehendyd of alle men.” 

“A pox take ye,” cryed Rabe- 
lais, “for a _ mist-swalloinge- 
moone-guzzler, you impulrega- 
fize the mindes of simpul folk 
like alle the logic choppinge the- 
ologyans and seminarists, be- 
gone!”’ 

“Aye,” shouted the good mas- 
ter of the inn, “and hee is a 
lowe, water-drynkinge, verjuice- 
faced lout, what can you expecte 
of suche vermaine. Goe!” 

And the fellow tooke toe hys 
heeles, righte glade to scape 
wythe the skinne on hys arse. 

Then did the companie gath- 
ere rounde and stande in such 
wyse that they formed a penta- 
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gon, and when Master Caglios- who whyle hee may nott have 


tro had sprynkled them wyth 
some powdere, they did repeate 


after hym: ‘Ba, ba; ba, ba; ba, 
ba.’ 

“You, Sir,” accused Lord 
Suckfist, turninge to Kiss- 


breech, “have mayd your a 
short, and have cryed ‘bay-bay,’ 
whenas you shoulde have sayd 
‘bah-bah.’ 

“Silence,” commaunded the 
magicioun, “it alle comes oute 
the same, and, in sooth ‘bay-bay’ 
is more toe the pointe; but here 
cometh the fyrste of our saum- 
ples of the future.” 

Entered, then, a payle younge 
mann wyth Semetick features 
and longe haire and moste fan- 
tastye garbe and accoutrements, 
soe that some tittered; but the 
kynde Don Quixote, myndefull 
alwaies of friendlie deedes, was 
for steppinge forwarde to wel- 
come hym and toe make hym att 
hys ease. Lo! it was not need- 
full; for the fellow hopped upp 
toe the bar and pounded there- 
on wyth a mightie swagger, and 
shouted in a welle nyghe unbe- 
lievyble manner: 

“Come on boyes, the drinkes 
are on mee. I am frome Noo 
Yawke and expeckt toe wake 
upp thys olde dry-as-duste vil- 
lage.” 

Some of the companie were 
abouten to resent thys unwonted 
language, butt Sancho Panza 
tooke toe hym from the fyrst, 
hym seeming toe see a verie 
brother. So hee turned about 
wyth— 


“My Masters, resente not hym 


gentle wayes, yet offers to pro- 
vide some drinke.” 

Thyse beinge sounde sense, 
they alle, after some _hesita- 
cioun, came forwarde, and Don 
Quixote, addressynge the 
stranger, dyd aske after hys 
name and what deedes of chival- 
rie hee had done, and what gen- 
tlemen hee knewe. 

“T know nothynge about chiv- 
alrie,” quoth the mann, “nor yet 
gentlemenn, for I live in a free 
countrie, where everie mann 
slappes the other on hys backe, 
and noe one is allowede toe bee 
better than anothere; the coun- 
trie of the dyvine averages, 
where wee have knocked the 
‘dis’ oute of disstinktcioun. 

“And as for my name, it is 
one now shared bye seven- 
eighths of my countreemenn— 
Cohen, Nebuchadnezzar Cohen, 
and I wille have you knowe that 
I am a vegetaryan and a poet.” 

“And, prithee Sir, what is a 
vegetaryan?” queried the Don. 

“Wee regarde,” sayd thys 
Cohen wyth a top-loftie aire, 
‘the eatynge of oure fellowe 
anymalls wyth shiveres of hor- 
rowe. Beeyng true democrates, 
wee looke upon the swine and 
sheepe as bretheryn, and thyr 
consumpticioun as a cryme.” 

“What thenn doe you eate?” 
enquired Sancho Panza anx- 
iouslie. 

“Cabbage 
Cohen. 

“Cooked?” 

“Noe, raw. Cookynge is nowe 
forbyden bye the Commyttie on 


heades,” retorted 
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the Prevencioun of Normalcie 
as akin toe brewing, distillinge 
and whistlinge on the Sabbath.” 

Here the mann Cohen tooke 
anothere drynke. 

“Sayde ye faire Sir,” ven- 
tured Ophelia, emboldened by 
hyr adventures wyth Cagliostro, 
“that you are a poet? for an 
it is true, I woulde fain hear 
your songes.” 

“Poetrie,’ begann the strange 
younge mann, nodding curtlie 
toe the wench, “is a thyng newe 
born, and for the fyrst tyme 
come intoe its owne through the 
aide of the Superfutilists, and 
is nowe knowne as ‘Frie hearse,’ 
everythynge beinge frie in our 
countrie, and is chieflie being 
written bye wayters in Gren- 
wyche village. You have doubt- 
less hearde telle of Homer, Vir- 
gil, Sappho, Dante, and Ariosto. 
Welle, after these poore fssyhe 
were deade, came others who, 
nott beyng emauncipated, were 
inclyned toe songe, rythme, me- 
tre, coherence, claritie, intelli- 
gibilitie, and other  prostitu- 
cions to a crude thynge knowne 
as ‘beautie.’ Wee have escaped, 
progressed, advaunced and cul- 
mynated in what you see be- 
fore you.” 

Here hee drew forthe from 
somewhere wythin hys barbar- 
ous breeches a roll of paper, for 
alle the worlde like a torchedul, 
and proclaymed: 

“Heare you these creaciouns 
and judge for yourselves 
whether the worlde has growne 
sayner and _ better. Thees 
poemes are my latest and beste. 
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A verse over two houres olde 
is Medaevale, and apt to bee su- 
perceeded bye a newe schoole; 
and insteade of the olde fash- 
ioned coherence, wee have sub- 
stytuted ‘cohence,’ taken, as 
you see, from my name, and 
meaning that the readere or 
hearer must make the poetree 
for hymselfte and not leane on 
the poet.” 

Then hee dyd reade, in a 
chauntyng fashion, as followes: 


EMANUNCYPATED 


Although a 

Virgin ladd 

I 

Scratche my you know what 

In _publick. 

My haire is longe and I 

Can mutter concernynge my 
anal 

Complex 

I am a poet, O hectye Hodge- 
podge, and 

i 

Hate 

Yesterdae and the rules. O! 

For the masterfull messie and 
the magazypletts where 

I can drawe twysted shee-males 

And putt the ers in verse. 

I wante freedome, freedome, 
freedome! 


VIOLETTE WARBULS 


Rhomboyd oasis on my ice 
packe, 

Laverder mee a tune. 

For my moode smelles 

Of pure mathymaticks. 

Jazz me a turpentype tatter 

O melifluous buzz-sawe, for 
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I am fryinge my libido on a 
lute. 


WHISPERS OF ARCADIE 


HMentholated ostryche plumes 
speeke 

In a graye polyheedron of 

Passyonate purse stryngs 

Dryp, dryp, dryp goes methy- 
physicks 

Whyle the Dryads goe toe helle. 


BLUE SOUNDES 


Paintynge is a pyle of tuneful 
puss 
Sculpture a brokyn sope boxe, 
Musick is the masterbaycion 
of a tin can 
Poetrie a lysping -pott, 
Passe the dinamyte, Daisie. 


MY SOUL! MY ONION! 


Enuncyate the color of C flatt 

dithyrambyc dope fiende; 

hear the sweete flavour of a 
hecktagon 

Lispe joye intoe your tendons. 

My calkulos stares at the 

hallwaye and mutters sutil per- 
fumes 

To a whysk broome. 

o! X, 0! Y, o! 21, thys is 
Grenwyche village!” 


“And nowe,’ contynued the 
younge jackanapes, “heare my 
masterpiece, en kK 

“Noe, bye God,” shouted Mas- 
_ ter Rabelais, “in another minute 
I shoulde have toe burie my 
heade in a dung heape for toe 
get a breathe of fresshe aire. 
Oute wyth ye to the pigges!” 

Seeinge that thys was alsoe 
the sentymente of the companie, 
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Alessandro Cagliostro arose and 
declared that poetrie was wont 
toe have the meritt of putting 
honest menn toe sleepe, but that 
thys stuffe was devoide of even 
that vertue. Soe sayinge, hee 
tooke a pynche of salt and 
placed it upon the taile of the 
varmint’s coate, soe that hee 
vanished. 

“I believe,” syghed Sancho, 
“that thys fellowe could have 
belched as loude as I.” 

“Say eruct, not belche,” cor- 
rected Don Quixote, “Belche is 
verile a vulgar and a barbar- 
yous worde, as I have oft be- 
fore told you.” 

“I warrant thys poet woulde 
have sayd ‘belche,” retorted 
Sancho. 

Entered nowe anothere 
strange and wylde lookinge per- 
sonne from thys same damned 
Future, and Master Cagliostro 
arose and wente forwarde, and 
after some gossyp wyth hym, 
did turne and saye toe the com- 
panie: 

“Goode My Lords, lett mee 
make knowne toe ye one from 
Russia y’clept Lyeoff Gallopsky. 
If ye will holde your peace hee 
will telle ye of hys greate mys- 
sion and howe hee hath freed 
the world of despotysme and 
tyrannie.” 

“Aye,” quothe Gallopsky, “I 
permit noe interruptions in my 
free Russia. Those who inter- 
rupte mee are shott, the desper- 
ate vilyans, for wee have at- 
tained freedome bye the Dycta- 
torshyppe of the proletareyat; 
and if you aske mee—‘What is 
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the proletayreyat?’ I answere: 
Sram itt)?” 

“Leade thys varlet toe the 
streame syde that hee may 
washe and scrubbe hymselfe 
cleane before hee speakes untoe 
gentlemenn,” interrupted Mas- 
ter Rabelais, undaunted bye the 
fierce deemeanour of Gallopsky. 

“We Bowlsheeveekee doe not 
washe, wee emulayte the earlie 
Chrystianes in that respecte,” 
explayned the Russian. 

“Heare!” shouted Sancho 
righte lustillie, “you may drinke 
from oute my flagon the beste 
ale that ere was brewed, for you 
are after myne owne hearte.” 

Quothe then thys mysshapen 
savage: ‘Wee doe not drinke, 
lest it shoulde becalme and 
soothe the proletareyat, envyg- 
orate the bourgeoisye, restore 
surplus value, deelyght aristo- 
crats, dampen the materialis- 
tick interpretacioun of historie, 
and abolysh mange, mediocritie 
and malyce a 

This was too much for the 
goode Don Quixote who inter- 
ruptede wyth: 

“Thenn bye my lance and in 
the name of my Ladie Dulcinea 


del Toboso, and alle honeste 
Chrystians, you shall drinke 
once.” 


At whyche alle that goodlie 
companie dyd sieze upon the 
ravinge scamp, and whenas 
Ophelia hadd fetched a faire 
measure of olde ale, did make 
hym to drinke again and yet 
again, soe that hee begann toe 
bee softened in feature and 
physiognomie in soe far as toe 
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looke nigh human. Thenn 
slowlye did a smyle wax large 
upon hys face untill hee laughed 
a great laugh, at whych tyme 
somewhat did brast assunder 
wythin hys guts, and hee blew 
upp and vanished in a redd 
cloude. 

Whilst they were still talk- 
ynge, faire amazed bye thys 
foule wonder, there came yet 
another of these obscene crea- 
tures that, accordynge to Cag- 
liostro, are toe bee the future 
overlords of oure race. Thys 
last was a talle and angulare 
person wyth an heavie jaw, and 
over hys eyen were glass shields 
whych were fastened behynde 
hys grete eares. And the magi- 
cioun wente forthe toe greete 
hym. 

In the tyme whyle the twain 
were explayninge each the 
othere and becomynge acquaint, 
Master Rabelais out wyth:— 

“By the belly of St. Quenet, 
shal wee remayn here drye and 
not prepare us against another 
goutie hypocrite wyth hys longe 
homologue? Up my ladds, 
Drinke! Brynge on another 
hoggshedde for worthie tipplers, 
lest oure cake turne to soure 
dough.” 

And presentlie they broke in- 
toe song wyth: 


There was three lyttle birdes 
that built verie low, 

The fyrst and the second cryed, 
have at hyr toe, 

The thyrd went merrilie in and 
in, in, 
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And the thyrd went merrilie in; 
O never went Wimble in tim- 
ber more nimble 
Wyth soe litle 
Knockynge on’t in, 
Wyth soe little knockyng in. 


and 


But nowe turned Cagliostro 
awaye from the stranger and 
eryed out: 

“Holde now, here is one from 
the tyme toe come who wille tell 
us of what shal bee after that 
what Masters Rabelais and Don 
Quixote have done toe brynge 
light and laughter shal have 
taken its effect. Here then, is 
Master Calvin Coldgutt, who 
calleth hymself a  busyness 
mann, and who is welle versed 
in state crafte.” 

The companie was some vexed 
now, but Don Quixote turned 
and bade them keepe silence, for 
hee was given toe delight in 
strange adventures more than 
in songe and laughter. Sayd 
hee: 

“Goode Sir, toe us you looke 
a strange syght toe bee sure, 
but I doubt not we alsoe seeme 
curyous; nathless we are menn 
of fayth and faire intenciouns, 
and woulde knowe of youre 
lande, whether it bee true that 
it is more brave and honeste, 
free and comfortable than oure 
owne; whether, indeede, the 
worke of oure Lord hath come 
toe its fruitage, the labours of 
oure knightes continued toe in- 
riche and make noble the 
heartes of them that come after. 
Speake toe us, then, concerynge 
these thynges.” 
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Whereupon sat hee downe, 
and Coldgutt began for toe 
speake: 

“Menn,” hee began, “thys is 
a goode worlde. But it requires 
sounde busyness toe make it 
effycient. In youre daye there 
wer gentlemenn and they idled 
at songe, arte, swordes, drinke, 
and if you wil permitt mee toe 
blusshe while I mencioun it, 
women. You even read. Nowe 
wee have censored movynge pyc- 
tures toe keepe us from the twin 
evils of thynkinge and readinge; 
and bye the progresse of euje- 
nycks have enabled women to 
procreate withoute pleasure. We 
overthrew the Pagan followeres 
of Anatole who prayed ‘O oure 
Ladie, who didst conceive with- 
oute sinninge, aide us toe sin 
withoute conceiving,’ and sent 
them toe gaol; soe that while we 
stille blusshe at the worde 
‘mother,’ noe mann can say 
wyth assurance, ‘thys is my 
father’ ”’— 

“Noe more coulde I,” shouted 
Sancho. 

“As toe arte,” continued Cold- 
gutt, unheeding, “oure cubysts 
longe agoe turned payntinge 
and sculpture intoe mysapplyde 
mathematycs, and oure greate 
Jazzers have utilyzed musick 
for an adjunct toe the factorie 
system, in whych alle are made 
toe keepe steppe toe great dys- 
cords. It is gloryous. We have 
noe more statuarie; erectiouns 
are abolished. 

“In the same manner we have 
developed plants. Everythyng 
is seedlesse, even oure lemons 
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and figgs are pure, the leaves of 
the latter coverynge nearlie 
oure entire countrie. Oh, if our 
Fyrst Parents coulde see us 
nowe! Puritie has soe domy- 
nated oure civilyzacioun that we 
have even destroyed beddes, the 
verie sight of whych called up 
the evils of oure begettynge in 
pre-Comstockian dayes. Butt, 
thanke God! that is alle over, 
and we breede from the hygie- 
nyc laboratoryes and raise oure 
offspringe in a tyme machine. 

“As toe religioun, wee have 
three sortes: The Chrystian- 
chymists who can fryghten 
away the belly-ache bye callynge 
oute ‘Eddie, Eddie,’ and who can 
attract a fortune bye holdinge 
a golden thoughte. These are 
the chief descendents of the 
crude Chrystianite of your 
tyme. Then there are the vary- 
ous sects of Purytans, the foun- 
ders of Comstockerie and the 
offspryng of the Wesleyans, 
Lutherans, Calvinists, et al. 
They are the ones who changed 
grapes into gripes.” 

“The dirtie bastards!” cryed 
Rabelais, and woulde have sayd 
more, but the doughtie Don 
Quixote hyndered hym. 

“They also,” continued the 
speaker, “forbade the sinfull 
luxuries of ritual, gothic archi- 
literarie 


tecture, chasubles, 

prayers, and alle rites and 
cerymonies that appealed toe 
the imaginacioun. Yes Sirs, 


scyence and the Purytans, wyth 
the helpe of us practycal menn 
of busyness have put an ende 
toe the greate evills of imagina- 
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cioun. Untramelled imagina- 
cioun ledd toe downrighte prose, 
and sometymes even to poetrie. 

“The thyrd religioun is Ra- 
tionalysme, but rationalitie is so 
little in demaunde, and for that 
matter soe useless whenn con- 
fronted bye the passions and 
emociouns, that thys sect has 
almost dyed awaie. 

“Polyticallie, we are _ the 
freeste nacioun on earth, the 
harbour of all seekers for liber- 
tie. Of course we have hadd 
toe put a stopp to their com- 
ynge, for that they tooke us soe 
literally. But we are free, and 
alle those who saye the contra- 
rie we sende to gaol for twentie 
yeares. They emerge lovers of 
mankynde.” 

“Lowe lived houndes!” 
groaned Ophelia, but Coldgutt 
went on wyth hys gabble: 

“At fyrst we hadd a constitu- 
cioun, but it was not practycal 
for warre purposes, for its 
twaddle about free speeche and 
free presse often embarassed us 
horriblie, and compelled us toe 
use mobbe vyolence to upholde 
lawe and order. Libertie has 
toe bee proteckted wyth an iron 
hande and a bone heade. We 
have bothe. You shoulde see 
oure chambers of commerce, 
composed of the menn who rule 
oure countrie—not toe saye 
owne it—bye their God-gyven 
gyfts of busyness force. Goof- 
ferton and Washcon, the foun- 
ders of our countrie were mere 
idealystes. Would God they 
myght see us! Safe and sane, 
we are, and noe foolyshnesse. 
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For makynge a booke of jests 
about the morals and busyness 
methods of the myddle classes 
a mann gets tenn yeares; if it 
have a literarie tone or some 
satyric idea in addicioun, he 
gets the gallowes. Reason must 
ultimatelie goe the waye of Na- 
ture and Imaginacioun, for it 
leades miserable artysts and 
rebels toe cryticize busyness 
and polyticks, and toe dragg 
upp foreign nociouns of brother- 
hoode and the lyke. Why the 
Bible itself is fulle of sedicioun 
and peace talke, and if everie 
rattle trapp is goinge toe reas- 
on, noe one is safe. But I for- 
got myselfe in thys olde worlde 
atmosphere; in oure worlde we 
are safe, safe, safe. The stars 
of goode olde Mediocrity shine 
their eternall graye—the sym- 
bolls of myddle age, optymisme, 
and puritie. 

“Our teachers teache what 
goode busyness demaunds; if 
they teache more, they are 
lynched. Noe historie that 
myght embarass or rayse ques- 
tions is allowed in oure schooles; 
moste of the historie is there- 
fore verie anciente. The name 
of Chryste is not allowed in oure 
schooles, nor permitted any- 
where duringe warre tyme. One 
ean refer toe God if one uses 
the prefix ‘oure’. That makes 
it safe. And oure preachers! 
Saye, you shoulde see them, 
what goode recruitinge officers 
they are; almoste as goode as 
oure editors. For, beinge a free 
countrie, ourre warres alwaies 
are Chrystian warres, and the 
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enemie is ever cruell and fulle 
of atrocitie. That makes it 
easie for the preacher, for he 
can staye at home and preache 
patryotic hate in perfect safetie. 
Alle safe, you see, menn, alle 
safe. Of course in battle it is 
not, but then we myddle aged 
ones never get there. Before 
warre, we are needed to starte 
one; when it comes, we are 
needed at home to upholde the 
morale. 

“Yes, the worlde has prog- 
ressed. We can kill more menn 
in one minute wyth flame and 
poyson gas and aire bombs, 
thann alle your armies together 
coulde destroy in a _ yeare’s 
fightynge. O, the Kingdome 
(or rayther the Democracie) is 
comynge, and will noe doubt bee 
made upp of people much like 
me,—of selfe-made menn who 
have rysen toe their excellaunce 
throughe faythe in what will 
surlie bee the next greate 
worlde religioun: faythe in 
Puritie and Progresse.” 

“The mann has lost hys bal- 
locks, I doe beleave,” cryed 
Ophelia. 

“How dare you refer toe such 
thyngs!” demaunded Coldgutt, 
turninge redd, “but of course I 
have none; they are immoral 
under the Manne act. Mean- 
tyme fetch me a drynke of 
water.” 

At thys arose much loude 
clamour, some sayinge: 

“Water indeed, the ill-bred, 
poxie lout;” and _ others, — 
“Oute wyth hym, for a sniffle- 
snott.” 
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Meantyme, Master Rabelais 
had turned hys back-syde to thys 
Coldgutt, and shouting aloude 
toe the companie toe beware, 
and toe remember what they 
had alreddie hearde that day of 
the Angel Islanders, hee let fly 
such a prodigeous fart, that 
Coldgutt was hurled oute of 
doors and oute of sighte, soe 
that he was seene never noe 
more. 

“For the love of Oure Ladye, 
Master Cagliostro,” plead the 
inn keeper, “brynge us noe more 
of these chatteringe jays, and 
filthie magpies, and castrated 
catemytes from oute their infer- 
nall future worlde of water- 
suckinge, and mob-makinge 
demi-cracks; else I shall never 
more bee able toe cleanse thys 
worthie drynkinge place of their 
stinck.” 

Whereupon he ordered that 
younge Buster Twatz forthwyth 
set hym about toe scrubbinge 
and scouringe the beames, 
floores, walles, and the utensils 
everie one, wyth willowe ashes 
and lye and fresshe sand. 

Master Alessandro Cagliostro 
begann then toe make excuse 
and toe beg forgyveness of the 
companie for fetching these 
wretches, “For,” he explained, 
“T have not before explored the 
Future in thys wise, but have 
rather brought upp for edifica- 
cloun and exaumple, goodlie 
folk oute of the past, even 
heathyn, and pagan savages, 
and they were menn of whom I 
had noe cause to bee ashamed 
for what they hadde kinde 
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heartes and sounde mindes and 
upstanding parts, such as 
woulde admonish alle menn and 
in noe wyse dysplease fayre 
women. I pray and beseeche 
ye, therfore, goode gentlemenn, 
that you will grant me pardoun 
for sickeninne you, and alsoe I 
ask the forgivenesse of younge 
Ophelia, whose prettie eyen 
shoulde beholde menn more erect 
in their bearinges and more 
readie toe fulfill a holie mission 
as hee menn.” 

After thys speeche none could 
but grant hym indulgencie, and 
when, in addicioun, hee had or- 
dered anothere fulle rounde of 
ale, goode feelinges were com- 
pletelie restored, hym seeing 
whych, the Magicioun rose and, 
wishing them the blessings of 
God and Oure Ladye, gat upon 
hys asse and departed. 

Spake then the Fryar Jhon: 

“These folke that shal come 
after us, if these that we have 
seene indeede bee saumples, 
minde mee of the mayde of 
Chinon, hight Marianne, who, 
when shee was come past the 
tyme of hyr pubertie, did goe 
aboute in greate heate, and be- 
soughte alle and divers persons 
what shoulde contente hyr. 
One day, wanderinge neare a 
woode, shee behelde a worthie 
monk who, being asked what 
woulde ease hyr spirit, an- 
swered and saide: ‘Goe hence 
and get you a mann welle fur- 
nisshed wyth what I shal shew 
you presentlie, and whenas you 
shal have wed hym, the burthen 
shal cease toe trouble, the itch 
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and unease shal depart, and 
your soule wille finde a greate 
peace and much love.’ There- 
wyth hee led hyr toe the banke 
of a stream where, to hyr blisse, 
shee beheld mightie thinges, and 
felt therewyth saved of hyr 
craving. 

“Things went welle wyth Ma- 
rianne for the space of a fewe 
dayes and then beholde, the evil 
spirit returned wyth more insys- 
tence than before. Wherefore 
shee went forthe again and, 
meeting a poore_ lubberlout 
walkynge bye the wayeside, 
she prayed hym toe come untoe 
hyr and be wed. Hee, not be- 
inge in hys righte minde, and 
unable toe resyste hyr will, 
presentlie consented, and wyth 
hyr went unto a priest nearbye 
where, wyth some bad Latin 
and a few gestures, they were 
made mann and wyfe. 

“That sundowne thys scurvie 
wretch went hym suddenlie toe 
bedde wythoute soe much as a 
bye your leave, and Marianne, 
thynkinge thys a goode omen, 
followed hys exaumple in hot 
haste. But when shee was redie 
shee founde hyr Lord fast 
asleep. Begann shee then for 
toe seek after what the goode 
monk had told hyr was needful 
toe hyr joyaunce; but hyr 
hande, whenas it reached the 
goal, founde naught, for he was 
eunuched from hys childhoode. 
At thys mysfortune the pore 
Marianne was soe overcome bye 
shame and sorrow that shee 
felle oute of the bedde wyth 
such force that shee gave upp 
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the ghost and dyed. Such is 
the chagrin of one who, expect- 
yng aught of the future race, 
unlawfullie pulleth aside the 
curtaine for toe see what shal 
bee; beholde they are castrate 
and punie.” 

Nowe spake Ophelia: 

“My Lords, mayhapp these 
botched and maimed persons 
whom ye have just seene, are 
soe for want of goode liquors, 
for I am nowe minded of a tract 
whych was left in thys place 
bye one of the souldiers of the 
Angel Isles, wherein the women 
of those places have made a 
prayer and peticioun that their 
husbands and sweetheartes 
leave off drynkinge of a new- 
fangled, abominable, and hea- 
thenysh liquor called coffee, 
sayinge that it had dryed upp 
their radicle moisture, eunuched 
them and crippled them until 
they were not able toe performe 
those devoirs whych their duties 
and the wives’ expecktaciouns 
exact. Husbands shoulde give 
other testimonie of beinge menn 
than the mere wearinge of a 
beard and emptie pantaloons.” 

Then My Lord Suckfist: 

“Meseems these things are 
like, in their ironie, toe the mis- 
fortune of younge Ronaldo, who 
did loose hys bearded lippe in 
a duell, and beinge downcaste 
therefor, for hee was a vaine 
mann, wente untoe a far famed 
chyrugion for toe bee healed. 
Thys same did grafte, in the 
place of hys lippe, a piece of 
skinne from a virgin’s the 
whych, when healed and 
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sprouted, looked comlie enough, 
soe that Ronoldo was eager toe 
goe abroad. Then one daye Ro- 
noldo, having rysen from hys 
bedde at the calle of nature, 
tocke oute hys yarde for toe 
pisse, when Lo! hys lippe be- 
styred itselfe and went off.” 

Then did they all laugh right 
heartilie, and Master Rabelais, 
who had been thynkinge, arose 
and said: 

“Sirs, in sooth we are alle 
made sad and downcast toe 
thynke that oure labours toe 
multiplie and restock the earthe 
shoulde have such an ende as 
we have seene. Verily, to be- 
lieve in progresse and growthe 
is a vanitie exceedinge alle 
others. The noble and wittie 
Don Quixote did essay to de- 
stroye wythe hys lance the in- 
justice of the worlde and the 
follies of an ignoble knyght- 
hoode, but see how villainous 
and tyranicall are those that 
calle themselves free. From the 
tales that we have been tolde, 
it were better that there had 
been noe pryntinge. Thys arte 
was thought toe have saved the 
worlde, but it nowe seemeth 
that folk are toe bee enslaved 
theretoe, and made toe fighte, 
and have peace; to trayd and 
toe quarrel, at the behest of the 
busyness menn that own those 
excrementious papers of dirtie 
news. It appeareth that those 
of the pensmen who write hon- 
est sense goe toe gaol or are 
shott downe even as in my owne 
day. I batteled somewhat toe 
refashion the Church soe that it 
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mighte be of service, in beautie 
and joyaunce, toe free menn, 
butt these emancypated dolts 
have made it intoe a den of med- 
dling castratos and a tool for 
hypocrites and knaves, charla- 
tans and backbiters. Free gov- 
ernmente appeareth toe bee the 
refuge of weeklyngs who, feare- 
yng their fellowes, doe belabour 
them, abuse them, and con- 
straine them more even than in 
the tyme of Nero, who, besyde 
them, seemeth a verie lenient, 
gentle mann. Selfe made menn, 
seeme unto me botched in the 
makynge, and a compounde of 
verie rawe sausage and slyme. 


“Yet do I maintain that if in 
thys day whereof I have had a 
glimpse, there shoulde be sounde 
drinkeres, goode livers, tastynge 
and eatynge heartilie of alle 
thyngs fitten for menn toe eate, 
consume and enjoy, and if these 
shoulde learne what was taught 
even in the olde dayes, of mag- 
nanimitie, kindnesse toe ene- 
mies, and the wisdome of not 
pushynge to desperacioun those 
wyth whom they dysagree; and 
if, added toe these thyngs, and 
above alle they coulde learne toe 
laugh right loude at alle and 
sundrie, including themselves 
and their pockie theories, they 
might still be welle enough. A 
laugh that is heartie forceth the 
verjuice face toe become rounde, 
and driveth oute the evill gases 
through the bung. 


“Meantyme, for alle their lyt- 
tlenesse, I shall enjoie and’ par- 
take of my few friendes, and 
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such wenches as fall untoe mee, 
and thank God.” 

“Then turned Sancho untoe 
Don Quixote wyth — “What 
thynke you Master, of the songs, 
and Demockracies, and Bowl- 
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sheevekisms, and Busynesse 
menn, and Progresses of the 
worlde toe come?” 

“Even the thoughte,” an- 
swered Don Quixote, “hath made 
mee toe bewray my breeches.” 


APOLLO AND DAPHNE 


By WAVERLEY LEWIS ROOT 


HE great chariot of the sun lumbered 
its blazing way across the sky. Apollo, 
god of procreation, guided its horses 
with a listless hand. His thoughts, with 
his eyes, were turned towards the earth 
below. 

There was that day, then, on earth. 

It was long ago. The god had wearied now. He no longer 

visited earth. What reason had he? What could earth 

offer him to relieve the unceasing monotony of his im- 

mortality? Immortal, the gods were, yes. Immortal, 

but not invulnerable. 

It was in the forest. The day was young, green and 
fresh. He had come, unexpectedly, on this nymph, bath- 
ing in a moss-encrusted pool. She had grace, and the 
smoothness of her body was intensified by the cool grip 
of the water. 

When she fled, he had pursued. He did not believe, 
not for a moment, that she really wished to evade him. 
Others had fled; and others had let themselves be 
caught. True, she had led him an unusually hard chase. 
True, also, when he caught her, her heavy breathing was 
as of one who had run her best; but, at the time, he had 
ascribed all this to quite another cause. 

He would have had his will had she not called upon 
Diana. Why did she call upon Diana, of all the god- 
desses? Diana, most unfriendly to him of all? It was 
professional jealousy, of course. 

Anyhow, the thing had happened. In his arms, within 
his very embrace, the branches had started from her 
hair. He felt the shaggy bark against his chest as it 
closed over her white breasts. And then, suddenly, he 
felt a sharp, a strange, an unaccountable pain. 
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His first feeling was of embarrassment. How oddly 
he must appear, thus embracing a tree! Then anxiety 
overcame him, as he realized for the first time the seri- 
ousness of his plight, ag he perceived how oddly and 
how irremediably he was fettered to this tree. 

Apollo, god of procreation, clucked to his slowly mov- 


ing horses, gazing slantwise, with curved ironic smile, at 
his deformity. 


LEDA: OR IN PRAISE OF THE 
FORTUNATE SHADES 


BY PIERRE LOUYS. 


we ALES ought never to be told out in full 
daylight. Once the shadows have en- 
tered somewhat, one no longer listens 
to fabulous voies because the fugitive 
spirit fixes and ravishingly speaks to 
itself. 

Each of the reclining women had al- 
ready a secret companion whose charms she created in 
the actual image of her childish desire. But all opened 
their eyes in the dark when the grave Melandryon spoke 
these first words: “I am going to tell you the story of 
the swan and the little nymph who lived on the banks of 
the river Eurotas. It is in praise of the fortunate shades.” 

He half-raised himself, and resting on one hand in 
the grass, he spoke thus: 


€ 

In that time there were neither Tombs along the ways 
nor temples upon the hills. 

Few men existed: and they were not talked about. 
Earth gave itself over to the joy of the gods, and 
tended to give birth to divine monsters. At this time 
Echidna spawned the Chimera and Pasiphaw the mino- 
taur. Then little children grew pale in the woods for 
fear of the flight of dragons. 

On the moist banks of the river Eurotas, where there 
were forests so thick that one never saw the light, lived 
a marvellous little girl who was bluish like the night, 
mysterious as the thin moon, and gentle like the milky 
way. That is why she was called Leda. 

Really she was almost blue, for the blood of the iris 
flowed through her veins, and not as in yours the blood 
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of roses. Her nails were more blue than her hands, her 
eyelids more blue than her breasts, her elbows and her 
inees entirely azure. Her lips sparkled with the color 
of her eyes which were blue jike deep waters. As for 
her flowing hair it was dark and blue as the nightly 
heavens and fell the length of her arms, so that she 
seemed winged. 

She loved but the water and the night. It was her 
joy to walk on the spongy flats of the banks, where one 
felt the water without seeing it and her bare feet shud- 
dered with the delight to be secretly moistened. 

For she did not bathe in the river for fear of the jealous 
Naiads, and besides she did not wish to give herself 
entirely to the water. But how she loved to love herself. 
She dipped in the rapid current the lowest lock of her 
hair and pasted it on her pale flesh in long waving de- 
signs. Or better, in the hollow of her hand, she took 
a little of the river’s freshness which she let flow be- 
tween her young breasts, down to the folds of her sound 
legs where it was lost. Or, again, she lay face down 
on the dampened moss to drink gently at the surface of 
the water, like a silent doe. 

This and thoughts of satyrs made her life. They sur- 
prised her sometimes, but they fled frightened for they 
took her for Phoebe, severe to those who see her naked. 
She would have liked to talk to them, had they stopped 
near her. Details in their appearance filled her with 
astonishment. One night when she had gone a little 
way into the forest, for the rain had fallen and the land 
was flooded, she saw, near at hand, one of these demi- 
gods sleeping; but she was taken with fear at the sight 
of him and returned quickly. Since then she thought of 
him at times and was troubled by the things she did not 
understand. 

She began to observe herself also, to find herself mys- 
terious. It was at this time she became sentimental and 
wept in her hair. 

When the nights were clear she looked at herself in 
the water. Once she thought that she would lock better 
if she coiled her hair in the form of a serpent to disclose 
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the nape of her neck which she found attractive beneath 
her caressing hand. She chose a supple reed to encircle 
her blue throat, and made a fallen crown with five 
agnatic leaves and a languishing nenuphar. 

At first it pleased her to walk this way. But no one 
observed her since she was alone. Then she became un- 
happy and ceased to play with herself. 

For though her spirit did not recognize it, her body 
already felt the beating of the wings of the swan. 


1B 


One evening when she half-wakened and thought to 
recapture her dream, because a long stream of yellow 
clay still shone behind the forest night, her attention 
was drawn by the sound in the rushes near her, and she 
saw the apparition of a Swan. 

The beautiful bird was white as a woman, splendid 
and rosy as light, and gleaming like a cloud. He seemed 
the very idea of the heaven of the south, its form, its 
winged essence. That is why he was called Zeus. 

Leda observed him now flying, now stepping a little. 
From afar, he circled about the nymph and regarded 
her aslant. When he had almost touched her he re- 
approached and, reaching upon his red feet, stretched 
as high as he could the undulant grace of his neck before 
her bluish thighs and even to her imperious lips. 

The astonished hands of Leda carefully took the little 
head and enveloped it with caresses. The bird trembled 
in all its plumage. In his deep and downy wing he folded 
her bare legs and made them yield: Leda fell to the 
ground. 

And she laid her two hands on her eyes. And she 
felt neither fear nor shame but an inexpressible joy, 
and her heart beat so that her breasts trembled. 

And she did not know what was going to happen. She 
did not know what could happen. She understood noth- 
ing, not even why she was happy. She felt the length 
of her arms the supple neck of the swan. 

Why had he come! What had she done that he should 
come? Why had he not fled like the other swans on the 
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river or the satyrs in the forest? From her earliest 
memory she had lived alone. Then, too, she had not 
many words to think with, and the happening of 
that night was disconcerting... this swan... this swan... 
She had not called him, she had not even seen him, she 
slept. And he had come. 

She no longer dared to look at him at all and did not 
stir for fear that he might fly away. She felt against 
the fire of her cheeks the freshness of his wing beats. 

Soon he seemed to recoil and his caresses changed. 
Leda opened to him like a blue river-flower. She felt 
the heat of the bird’s body between her cold knees. Sud- 
denly she cried: Ah! Ah! and her arms trembled like 
branches. His beak had pierced her sharply and the 
head of the swan moved slowly within her as though 
it were eating her vitals deliciously. 

She broke into one long sob of abundant happiness, 
let fall back her feverish head with its closed eyes, tore 
the grass with her fingers and beat the empty air with 
her little convulsive feet, which brightened in the 
silence. 

For long she remained immobile. At the first move- 
ment she made her hand encountered above her the 
bloody beak of the Swan. 

She sat up and saw the great white bird before the 
clear ripple of the river. 

She wished to rise; the bird prevented her. She wish- 
ed to take a little water in the hollow of her hand to 
refresh her glowing flesh; the bird stopped her with his 
wing. 

Then she took him in her arms and covered with kisses 
the tufted feathers which stuck out under her lips. Then 
she stretched herself upon the bank and slept soundly. 

The following morning, as the day began, a new sen- 
sation sharply awoke her; it seemed to her as though 
something had detached itself from her body. And it 
was a great blue egg which rolled before her, like a stone 
of sapphire. 

She wished to take it and play with it, and even to 
cook it in hot embers as she had seen the satyrs do, but 
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the swan seized it in his beak and deposited it beneath 
a clump of bending reeds. Then, looking fixedly upon 
Leda, he raised above him his outspread wings and ina 
direct flight into the heavens mounted so high and so 
slowly that he disappeared into the coming dawn with 
the last white star. 

III. 


Leda hoped that with the stars’ next rising the Swan 
would come again to her, and she awaited him in the 
rushes of the river, near the blue egg born of their 
miraculous union. 

The Eurotas was peopled with Swans, but hers was 
no longer there. She would have recognized him among 
thousands and even with eyes closed she would have 
felt him approaching. 

But he was no longer there, she was sure of it. Then 
she took off her crown of water leaves, let it fall upon 
the current, and unbound her blue hair and wept in it. 

When, after a long time, she dried her eyes, she saw 
a great satyr whose approach she had not heard. 

For she was no longer like Phoebe. She had lost her 
virginity. The Satyrs no longer feared her. 

With a bound she was on her feet and recoiled fright- 
ened. 

The egipon said to her gently: 

Who are you? 

I am Leda, she responded. 

He was silent a moment, then replied: 

Why are you not as the other nymphs? why are you 
blue like water and the night? 

I do not know. 

He looked at her greatly astonished. 

What do you do here all alone? 

I am waiting for the Swan. 

And she looked across the river. 

What Swan? he asked. 

The Swan. I did not call him, I did not see him and 
he came. I was so surprised. I will tell you. 

She told him what had passed, and she parted the 
reeds to show him the morning’s blue egg. 
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The satyr understood. He commenced to laugh loudly 
and to give gross explanations which she stopped at 
every word by placing her hand on his mouth, and she 
cried: 

I don’t want to know. I don’t want to. Oh! Oh! You 
have told me. Oh! it is frightful! Now I can never again 
love him, and I am wretched enough to die. 

He seized her passionately by the arm. 

Do not touch me! she wept. Oh! how happy I was 
this morning. I did not know how happy I was! Now if 
he returned I would never again love him. Now you have 
told me. Ah! but you are wicked. 

He enfolded her suddenly and caressed her hair. 

Oh! no! no! no! no!... no! she cried again. Oh, not 
you! Oh, not that! Oh, the Swan, if he returned... 
alas! alas! all is over, all is over. She remained with 
open eyes, without weeping, her mouth open and her 
hands trembling with terror. 

I want to die. I do not even know if I am mortal. I 
want to die in the water, but I am afraid of the naiads, 
that they might drag me down with them. Oh! what 
have I done! 

And she wept loudly on her arms. 

But a grave voice was speaking before her, and as 
she opened her eyes she saw the river god crowned with 
green grasses, half above the water, supported on a 
pillar of bright wood. 

He said: 

You are the night. And you have loved the symbol 
of all that is light and glory and you have joined your- 
self to him. 

Symbol is born from symbol and from symbol will 
Beauty be born. She is the blue egg which has come 
from you. Since the beginning of the world it has been 
known that she would be called Helen; and that he who 
is the last man will know that she existed. 

You have been full of love because you were in all 
things ignorant. This is in praise of the happy shades. 

But you are also woman, and on the evening of the 
same day man, too, has fertilized you. 
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You bear in you the obscure being who will never be 
anything but himself and whom his father has not fore- 
seen and whose son will not know him. I shall take his 
germ into my waters. He will remain in nothingness. 

You have been full of hatred because you have learned 
all. And I am going to cause you to forget all. It is in 
praise of the fortunate shades. 

She did not understand much that the god said, but 
she thanked him weeping. 

She entered the bed of the river to purify herself of 
the satyr and when she returned to the bank, she had 
lost all memory of her sorrow and of her joy. 


Melandryon ceased speaking. The women remained 
silent. But Rhea finally asked: 

And Castor and Polydeuces? you have said nothing 
of them. They were Helen’s brothers. 

—No. That is a bad legend, they are not interesting. 
Helen alone was born of the Swan. 

—How do you make that so? 

And why do you say that the Swan wounded her with 
his beak? It is not that way in the story and it is not 
likely... And why do you say that Leda was blue like 
water and the night? You have reason for saying so. 

Did you not understand the words of the River? Sym- 
bols should never be explained. They must never be 
penetrated. Have faith. Ah! do not doubt. He who has 
wrought the symbol has hidden there a verity but it 
must not be manifest, or else why symbolize? 

One must fear open Forms, for they alone hide the 
invisible. We know that there are adorable nymphs 
sheathed in these trees, and yet when the trunk is open- 
ed the hamadryad is already dead. We know that be- 
hind us are dancing satyrs and divine nudities, but we 
must not turn: All would have already disappeared. 

It is the undulant reflection of the Spring which is 
the naiad’s verity. It is the buck upright among the 
goats which is the Satyr’s verity. It is one or the other 
of you who is the verity of Aphrodite. But we must not 
know, we must not seek to know. That is a condition of 
love and joy. It is in praise of the fortunate shades. 
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By JAMES JOYCE 


(Fourth Instalment.) 


HEM is as short for Shemus as Jem is 
joky for Jacob. A few toughnecks are 
still getatable who pretend that aborig- 
inally he was of respectable stemming 
(an inlaw to Mr. Bbyrdwood de Trop 
Blogg was among his most distant con- 
nections) but every honest to goodness 

man in the land of today knows that his back life will not 

stand being written about in black and white. Putting 
truth and untruth together a shot may be made at what 
this hybrid actually was like to look at. Shem’s bodily 
getup, it seems, included an adze of a skull, an eighth of 
an eye, the whoel of a nose, one arm in sleeve, forty-two 
hairs off his uncrown, eighteen to his mock lip, a trio of 
barbels from his meggageg chin, the wrong shoulder 

higher than the right, all ears, not a foot to stand on, a 

handful of thumbs, a blind stomach, a deaf heart, a loose 

liver, two fifths of two buttocks, one glad stone too many, 

a manroot of all evil, a salmonkelt’s thinskin, eelsblood 

in his cold toes, a bladder Tristended, so much so that 

young Master Shemmy at the very dawn of history see- 
ing himself such and such, when playing with words in 
his garden nursery, asked of all his little brothron and 

sweestureens the first riddle of the universe: when is a 

man not a man? : telling them take their time and wait 

till the tide stops (for from the first his day was a fort- 
night) and offering the prize of a bittersweet crab to the 

winner. One said when the heavens are quakers, a 

second said when Bohemeand lips, a third said when he, 

no, when hold hard a jiffy, when he is a gnawstick and 
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detarmined to, the next one said when the angel of 
death kicks the bucket of life, still another said when the 
wine is wife, and still another when lovely wooman stoops 
to conk him, one of the littlest said me, Sem, when pappa 
papared the harbour, still one said when you are old I'm 
grey fall full of sleep, and still another when wee deader 
walkner, and another when he is just only after having 
being semisized, another when yea, he hath no mananas, 
and one when dose pigs they begin now that they will 
flies up intil the looft. All were wrong, so Shem himself 
took the cake, the correct solution being — all give it 
up? —; when he is a Sham. 


Shem was a sham and a low sham and his lowness 
creeped out first via foodstuffs. So low was he that he 
preferred Gibsen’s teatime salmon tinned, as inexpensive 
as pleasing, to the plumpest roeheavy lax or the frisk- 
iest parr or smolt troutlet that ever was gaffed between 
Leixlip and Island bridge and many was the time he 
repeated in his botulism that no junglagrown pineapple 
ever smacked like the whoppers you shook out of Ana- 
nias’ cans. None of your inchthick blueblooded Balaclava 
beefsteaks or juicejelly legs of molten mutton or greas- 
ilygristly grunters goupons or slice upon slab of luscious 
goosebosom with lump after load of plumpudding stuff- 
ing all aswim in a swamp of bokoakgravy for him! He 
even ran away with himself, and became a farsoonerite, 
saying he would far sooner muddle through the hash of 
lentils in Europe than meddle with Ireland’s split little 
pea. Once when in a state of hopelessly helpless in- 
toxication the piscivore strove to lift a citron peel 
nostril, hiccupping apparently impromptued by his 
glottal stop that he could live for ever by the smell, as 
the citr, as the cedron, like » cedar, of the founts, on 
mountains, with lemon on, of Lebanon. O! the lowness 
of him was beneath all up to that sunk to! No liked- 
bylike firewater or firstserved firstshot or gutburn gin 
or honest brewbarrett beer either. O dear no! Instead 
the tragic jester sobbed himself sick of life on some sort 
of a wheywhinging rhubarbaros yellagreen applejack 
squeezed from sour grapefruice and, to hear him twixt 
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his sedimental cupslips when he had absorbed too many 
gourds of it reaching off to almost as low withswillera, 
who always knew notwithstanding when they had had 
enough and were rightly indignant at the wretch’s hos- 
pitality when they found to their horror they could not 
carry another drop, it came straight from the noble 
white fat, openwide sat, her why hide that, the winevat, 
of the most serene archduchess, if she is a duck, she’s 
a douches, snot her fault, now is it? artstouchups funny 
you’re grinning at, fancy you’re in her yet, Fanny Uri- 
nia. Aint that swell, hey? Talk about lowness! Any 
dog’s quantity of it visibly oozed out thickly from this 
dirty little blacking beetle for the very first instant the 
Tulloch-Turnbull girl with her kodak spotted the as yet 
unremuneranded national apostate, who was cowardly 
gun and camera shy, taking what he fondly thought was 
a short cut to Amerigas, after having buried a hatchet 
not so long before, by the wrong goods exeunt into Pa- 
tatapapavery’s, fruiterers and musical florists, she knew 
he was a bad fast man by his walk on the spot. 

Around that time one generally hoped or at any rate 
suspected he would early turn out badly, develop he- 
reditary pulmonary T. B., and do for himself one good 
time, nay, one pelting night blanketed folk, hearing a 
coarse song and splash off Eden quay sighed and rolled 
over, sure all was up, but, though he fell heavily and 
locally into debt, not even then could such an antino- 
mian be true to type. With the foreign devil’s leave the 
born fraud diddled even death. You see, chaps, he was 
low. All the time he kept on treasuring with condign 
satisfaction each and every crumb of trektalk, covetous 
of his neighbour’s word, and if ever during a conver- 
sazione commoted in the nation’s interest, delicate hints 
were thrown out to him touching his evil courses by 
some wellwishers, vainly pleading by scriptural argu- 
ments with the opprobrious papist about what about 
trying to brace up and be a men instead of a dem 
scrounger, desh it all, such as: Pray, what is the mean- 
ing of that continental expression, if you ever came 
across it, we think it is a word transpiciously like 
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canaille?: or: Did you anywhere, kennel, on your gull- 
ible’s travels or during your rural troubadouring, hap- 
pen to stumble upon a certain gay young nobleman 
whimpering to the name of Low Swine who lives on 
loans and is furtivefree yours of age? Without one sign 
of haste like the supreme prig he was, he would pull a 
vacant landlubber’s face and then, lisping, the prattle- 
pate parnella, to kill time, and swatting his deadbest to 
think what under the canopies of God would any decent 
son of a bitch think, begin to tell all the intelligentsia 
admitted to that conclamazzione (since appreciable phy- 
sicians, trusted lawyers, belfry politicians, philanthro- 
pists sitting on as many boards round the peninsula at 
the same time as possible) the whole lifelong story of 
his entire low existence, abusing his deceased ancestors 
whereever the sods were and one moment tarabooming 
great blunderguns about his farfamed fine Poppamore 
Mr. Humhum, and another moment croaghing three 
jeers for his rotten little ghost of a Peppybeg, Mr. Him- 
myshimmy, giving unsolicited testimony on behalf of 
the absent as glib as eaveswater to those present (who 
meanwhile with increasing lack of interest in his seman- 
tics, allowed various subconscious smiles to drivel 
slowly across their faces), unconsciously explaining, for 
inkstands, with a meticulosity bordering on the insane 
the various meanings of all the different foreign parts 
of speech he misused and cuttlefishing every lie un- 
shrinkable about all the other people in the story leav- 
ing out, of course, foreconsciously, the simple word and 
person they had cornered him about until there was a 
snoozer among them but was utterly undeceived in the 
heel of the reel by the recital of the rigmarole. 

It went without saying that the cull disliked anything 
anyway approaching a plain straightforward standup 
or knockdown row and as often as he was called in to 
umpire any octagonal argument among slangwhangers 
the accomplished washout always used to rub shoulders 
with the last speaker and agree to every word as soon 
as half uttered, your servant, good, quite true, gratias, 
I’m yoush, also good, quisco, muchas grassyass, your sul- 
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phur, and then at once focus his whole unbalanced atten- 
tion upon the next octagonist who managed to catch a 
listener’s eye, asking and imploring him out of his 
piteous onewinker whether there was anything in the 
world he could do to please him and to overflow his 
tumbletantaliser for him yet once more. One hailcan- 
non night as very recently as some thousand rains ago 
he was therefore treated with what closely resembled 
personal violence, being kicked all unsuspectingly 
through the deserted village of Tumblin-on-the-Leafy 
from Mr. Vanhomrigh’s house at 82 Mabbot’s Mall as 
far as green patch beyond the brickfields of Salmon Pool 
by rival teams of slowpiers counter quicklimers who 
finally, as rahilly they had been deteened out rawther 
laetich, thought they had better be streaking for home 
one and all disgustedly, instead of kicking him back, and 
awake, reconciled (though they were as jealous as could 
be cullions about all the truffles they had brought on 
him) to a friendship, fast and furious, which merely 
arose out of the noxious pervert’s perfect lowness. 
Again there was a hope that people, looking on him with 
the contempt of the contemptible, after first gaving him 
a roll in the dirt, might pity and forgive him, if properly 
deloused, but the pleb was born a Quicklow and sank 
alowing till he stank out of sight. 


Darkies never done tug that coon out to play flesh 
and bloor games same as piccaninnies play all day, 
those old games we used to play with old Joe kicking 
her behind and before and the yellow girl kicking him 
behind old Joe, games like put the wind up the peeler, 
hat in the ring, Hely Baba and the forty thieves, soldier, 
soldier, will you marry me?, Sheila Harnett and her 
cow, I seen the toothbrush with Pat Farrel, here’s the 
fat to grease the priest’s boots. Now it is notoriously 
known how on that surprisingly bloody Unity Sunday 
when the grand germogall allstar bout was gaily the 
rage between our fightinmen extraordinary and Irish 
eyes of welcome were smiling daggers down their back, 
rank funk getting the better of him, the scut in a bad 
fit of pyjamas fled like a leveret for his bare lives, 
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pursued by the scented curses of all the village belles 
and, without having struck one blow, corked himself 
up tight in his inkbattle house, badly the worse for 
boosegas, where he collapsed carefully under a bedtick 
from Switzer’s, his face enveloped into a dead war- 
rior’s telemac, with a whotwaterwottle at his feet to 
stoke his energy of waiting, moaning feebly that his 
pawdry’s purgatory was more than a nigger man could 
bear, hemiparalysed by all the shemozzle, (Daily Maily) 
fullup lace! Holy Maly, Mothelup joss!) his cheeks and 
trousers changing colour every time a gat croaked. How 
is that for low, ladies and laymen? Why, whole con- 
tinents rang with this lowness! Sheols of houris in 
chems upon divans,: (revolted stellas vespertine among 
them) at a bare (O!) mention exclaimed: Fish! 

But would anyone, short of a madhouse, believe it? 
Neither of those clean little cherubum, Nero or No- 
bookisonester himself, ever nursed such a spoiled opin- 
ion of his monstrous marvellosity as did this mental and 
moral defective (here perhaps at the vanessance of his 
lownest) who was known to grognt rather than gunnard 
on one occasion while drinking heavily of spirits to an 
interlocutor a latere he used to pal around with, one Davy 
Dunn, in the porchway of a gipsy’s bar (Shem always 
blaspheming, so holy writ, Billy, he would try, old Belly, 
and pay this one manjack congregant of his four soups 
every lass of nexmouth, Bolly, as a taste for storik’s 
fortytooth to listen out, ony twenny minnies moe, Bully, 
his Ballade Imaginaire which was to be called Wine, 
Woman and Waterclocks, or how a Guy Finks and 
Fawkes When He Is Goink Batty, by Maistre Sheames 
de la Plume, some most dreadful stuff in a murderous 
handwriting) that he was avoopf (parn me!) aware 
of no other shaggspick, other Shakhisbeard, either pre- 
xactly unlike his polar andthisishis or procisely the seem 
as woops (parn!) as what he fancied or guessed the 
same as he was himself. After the thorough fright he 
got that bivody day, though every doorpost in muchtried 
Lucalizod was smeared with generous gore and every 
free for all cobbleway slippery with the blood of heroes, 
crying to heavens for others, and noahs and culverts 
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agush with tears of joy, our low waster never had the 
common baalamb’s pluck to stir out and about the com- 
pound while everyone else of the city throng, slashers 
and sliced alike, waded around, chanting the Gillooly 
chorus, heads up, on his bonafide avocation and happy 
belongers to the fairer sex on their usual quest for 
higher things went stonestepping their bicker-erstaffs 
across the rainbow bridge set up over the slop by Messrs 
a charitable government for the only once he did take a 
tompeep through a threedraw eighteen hawkspower 
telescope out of his westernmost keyhole, spitting at the 
impenetrable weather, with an eachway hope in his 
shivering soul of finding out for himself whether true 
conciliation war forging ahead or falling back and why 
he got the charm of his optical life when he found him- 
self at pointblank range blinking down the barrel of an 
irregular revolver of the bulidog with a purpose pattern, 
handled by an unknown quarreler who supposedly, had 
been told off to shade and shoot shy Shem should the 
shit show his shiny shnout out awhile to look facts in 
the face before being hosed and creased by six or a dozen 
of the gayboys. 


What was this disinterestingly low human type really 
at? The answer is: a drug and drunkery addict growing 
megalomane at a loose end. This explains the litany of 
septuncial lettertrumpets honorific, highpitched, eru- 
dite, neoclassical which he so loved as patricianly to ma- 
nuscribe after his name. it would have diverted if ever 
seen the shuddersome spectacle of this semidemented 
vany amid the inspissated grime of his glaucous den 
making believe to read his usylessly unreadable Blue 
Book of Eccles (even yeth it can’t be repeated!) turning 
over three sheets at a time, telling himself delightedly 
that every splurge on the vellum he blundered over was 
en aisling vision more gorgeous than the one before, a 
rose cottage by the sea for nothing for ever, a ladies 
tryon hosiery raffle at liberty, a sewerful of guinegold 
wine and sickcylinder oysters worth a billion a bite, an 
entire operahouse of enthusiastic noblewomen flinging 
every coronetcrimsoned stitch they had off at his prob- 
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scenium, one after the others, when, egad, sir, he sang 
the topsquall in Deal Lil Shemlockup Yellin (geewhiz, 
jew ear that far! soap ewer! juice like a boyd!) for 
fully five minutes infinitely better than Barton Mc. 
Guckin with a scrumptious cocked hat and three green 
trinity plumes on his head and a dean’s crozier that 
he won for falling first over the hurdles, madam, in the 
odder hand, but what with the murky light, the botchy 
print, the tattered cover, the jigjagged page, the fum- 
bling fingers, the foxtrotting fleas, the lieabed lice, the 
scum on his tongue, the drop in his eye, the lump in 
his throat, the drink in his pottle, the itch in his palm, 
the wail of his wind, the grief from his breath, the fog 
of his brainfag, the tic of his conscience, the height of 
his rage, the gush of his fundament, the fire in his gorge, 
the tickle of his tail, the rats in his garret, the hullabaloo 
and the dust in his ears since it took him a month to 
steal a march he was hardest to memorise more than a 
word a week. Was there ever heard of such lowdown 
blackguardism? Positively it woollies one to think over 
it. Yet the bumpersprinkler used to boast aloud alone 
to himself when Hoy was corrected with the blackboard 
how he had been toed out of all the schicker families 
of the klondykers from Pioupiouland, Swabspays, the 
land of Nod, Shruggers’ Country, Pension Danubier- 
home and Barbaropolis, who had settled in the capital 
city after its metropoliarchialisation, ordered off the 
gorgeous premises in most cases on account of his smell 
which all cookmaids objected to as resembling the smell 
that came out of the sink. Instead of chuthoring those 
model households plain wholesome pothbooks (a thing 
he never possessed of his Nigerian own) what do you 
think Vulgariano did but study with stolen fruit how 
cutely to copy all their various styles of signature so as 
for his own private profit until, as just related, the 
one day to utter a colossal forged cheque on the public 
Dustbin’s United Scullerymaid’s and Househelps’ Soror- 
ity turned him down and assisted nature by unitedly 
kicking the source of annoyance out of the place alto- 
gether on the heat of the moment, holding one another’s 
gonk for no-one hound or scrublady, dared whiff the 
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polecat at close range, and making some pointing re- 
marks as they done so aboon the lyow why a stunk. 

One cannot even begin to figure out how slow in real- 
ity the Drumcondriac called Hamish really was. Who 
can say how many pseudostylic shamiana, how few or 
how many of the most venerated public impostures, how 
very many piously forged palimpsets slipped in the first 
place by this morbid process from his pelagiarist pen? 

Be that as it may, but for his gnose’s glow as it slid 
within an inch of its page Nibs never would have quilled 
a seriph to sheepskin. By that rosy lampoon’s effluvious 
burning and with help of the simulchronic flush in his 
pann he scribbled and scratched nameless shamelessness 
about everybody ever he met, even sharing a shower 
under the dog’s umbrella of a public wall, while all over 
up and down the four margins of this rancid Shem 
stuff the evilsmeller (who was devoted to Sardanapalus) 
used to stipple endlessly inartistic portraits of himself 
as a heartbreakingly handsome young man with love 
lyrics for the goyls in his eyols, a plaintiff’s tanner 
voarse, a jucal inkome of one hundred and thirty-two 
dranchmas per yard from stranded estate, Oxford man- 
nings, cutting a great dash in a brandnew two guinea 
dress suit and a burled shert hired for a Fursday evenin 
merry pawty, anna loavely long pair of inky Italian 
moostarshes glistering with boric vaseline and frangi- 
pani. Pah! How unwhisperably so! 

The house O’Shea or O’Shame, known as the Haunted 
inkbottle no number Brimstone Walk, Asia in Ireland, as 
it was infested with the raps, with his penname SHUT 
sepiascraped on the doorplate and a blind of black sail- 
cloth over its wan phwinshogue, in which he groped 
through life at the expense of the taxpayers, dejected 
into day and night with jesuit bark and bitter bite by 
full and forty quisisanos, every day in everyone’s way 
more exceeding in violent abuse of self and others, was 
the worst, it is hoped, even in our western playboyish 
world for pure mousefarm filth. Smatterafact, Angles 
aftanon browsing there thought not Edam reeked more 
rare. My wud! The warped flooring of the lair and 
soundconducting walls thereof were persianly literatured 
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with burst loveletters, telltale stories, stickyback snaps, 
doubtful eggshells, you owe mes, fluefoul smut, fallen 
lucifers, vestas which has served, showered ornaments, 
borrowed brogues, reversibles jackets, blackeye lenses, 
family jars, falsehair shirts, Godforsaken scapulars, 
neverworn breeches, cutthroat ties, counterfeit franks, 
best intentions, curried notes, upset latten tintacks, un- 
used mill and stumpling stones, twisted quills, painful 
digests, magnifying wineglasses, solid objects cast at 
goblins, once current puns, quashed quetatoes, messes 
of mottage, unquestionable issue papers, seedy ejacula- 
tions, limerick damns, crocodile tears, spilt ink, blasphe- 
matory spits, stale shesnuts, schoolgirl’s, young ladies’ 
milkmaids’, washerwomen’s, shopkeepers’ wives, merry 
widows’, ex nuns’, vice abbess’s, pro virgins’, super 
whores’, silent sisters’ Charleys’aunts’, grandmothers’ 
mothers’-in-law, fostermothers’ godmothers’ garters, 
trees clippings from right and left, worms of snot, tooth- 
some pickings, cans of Swiss condensed bilk, highbrow 
lotions, kisses from the antipodes, presents from pick- 
pockets, borrowed plumes, relaxable handgrips, princess 
promises, lees of wine, deoxodised carbons, convertible 
collars, broken wafers, unloosed shoe latchets, crooked 
strait waistcoats, fresh horrors from Hades, globules of 
mercury, undeleted glete, glass eyes for an eye, false 
teeth for a tooth, was moans, special sighs, longsuffer- 
ings of longstanding ahs ohs ouis sis jas jos gias neys 
thaws sos yeses and yeses and yeses, to which if one has 
the stomach to add the breackages, upheavals, distortions, 
inversions of all this chambermade music one stands, 
given a grain of goodwill, a fair chance of actually see- 
ing the whirling dervish, self exiled in upon his ego, 
noondayterrorised to skin and bone by an ineluctable 
phantom, writing the mystery of himself in furniture. 


Of course our low hero was a self valeter by choice of 
need so up he got up whatever is meant by a kitchenette 
and fowlhouse for the sake of eggs which the jigsmith 
brooled and cocked and potched in an athanor with cin- 
namon and locusts and wild beeswax and liquorice and 
Carrageen moss and blaster of Barry’s and Yellownan’s 
embrocation and stardust and Sinner’s tears, chanting 
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his cantraps, abracadabra calubra culorum, (his oewfs 
a la Madame Gabrielle de l’Eglise, his oewfs a la Mistress 
B. de B. Meinfelde, his oewfs a la Sulphate de Soude, 
his oewfs sowtay sowmminav a la Monseigneur, his 
soufflosion a la Mere Puard, his Frideggs a la Trica- 
reme) in what was meant for a closet. His costive 
Satan’s nature never needed such an alcove so when 
Robber and Mumsell, the pulpic dictators on the nudg- 
ment of their legal advisers, Messrs Codex and Podex, 
and under his own benefiction of their pastor Father 
Flammeus, boycotted him of all muttonsuet candles and 
romeruled stationery for any purpose he winged away 
on a wildfool’s chase across the kathartic ocean and 
made synthetic ink and sensitive paper for his own end 
out of his wit’s waste. You ask, in Sam Hill, how. Let 
manner and matter of this for these our sporting times 
be cloaked up in the language of blushed cardinals that 
may never behold the brand of scarlet on the brow of 
an Anglican ordinal, not reading his own rule tongue, 
her of Babylon and feel not the pink one in his own 
damned cheek. 

Primum opifex, altus prosator, ad terram viviparam 
et cunctipotentem sine ullo pudore nec venta, suscepto 
pluviali atque disinctis preizomatis, natibus nudis uti 
nati fuissent, sese adpropinquans, flens et gemens in 
manum suam evacuavit, (highly prosy, crap in his hand, 
sorry!) postea, animale nigro exoneratus, classicum pul- 
sans stercus proprium, quod appellavit deiectiones suas, 
in vas olim honorabile tristitiae posuit, eodem sub in- 
vocatione fratrorum geminorum Medardi et Godardi 
laete ac melliflue minxit psalmum qui incipit: Lingua 
mea calamus scribae velociter scribentis: magna voce 
cantitans (did a piss, says he was dejected, asks to be 
exonerated), demum ex stercore turpi cum divi Orionis 
iucunditate mixto, cocto, frigorique exposito, encaustum 
sibi fecit indelibilem (faked O’Ryans, the indelible ink). 

With this double dye, gallid acid on iron ore, through 
the bowls of his misery, minutely, nastily, appropriately, 
tne first and last alshemist wrote over every square inch 
of the only foolscap available, his own body, till by its 
corrosive sublimation one continuous present tense in- 
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tegument slowly unfolded all manyvoiced moodmoulded 
cyclewheeling history (thereby, he said, reflecting from 
his own individual person life unlivable, transaccident- 
ated through the slow fires of consciousness into a di- 
vidual chaos, perilous, potent, common to all flesh, human 
only, mortal, but with each word that would not pass 
away the squidself which he had squirtscreened from 
the crystalline world waned chagreenold and dorian- 
grayer in its dudhur. So perhaps after all on his last 
public misappearance, circling the square, for the death- 
fete of Saint Ignaceous Poisonivy, of the Fickle Crowd, 
(hopon the sexth day of Hogsober, killim our king, lay- 
um low!) and brandishing his bellbearing stylo, the 
shining keyman of the wilds of change, the blood cop 
who thought it was ink was out of his depth but bright 
in the main. Petty constable Sistersen it was who had 
been detailed to save him from the effects of loul clay 
and mobmauling onlooks, that wrong countered the 
tenderfoot on his way from a protoprostitute just as he 
was butting in round the corner of bad times under a 
hideful through his boardelhouse fongster, greeting as 
usual: Where ladies have they that a dog meansort her- 
ring? Search me, the incapable reparteed and, raising 
his hair after the grace in he skittled. The allwhite poors 
guardiant was literally astundished over the painful 
sake and staggered thereto in his countryports at the 
capacity of his wineskin and even more so during, look- 
ing his bigmost astonishments, it was said him fun the 
concerned outgift of the dead med dirt drink how that 
arrah by all the goaks in Cunomeyera he was namely 
coon at bringer at home two gallonts full poultry till his 
murder. Polthergeistkotzdondherhoploits! What mother? 
Whose porter? Why namely coon? But enough of such 
porterblack lowneess, too base for printick! We cannot 
stay here for the residence of our lives discussing Mr. 
Ham of Tenman’s thirst. 

Stand forth! (for no longer will I follow you through 
the inspired form of the third person singular but ad- 
dress myself to you direct), stand forth, come boldly, 
jolly me, move me to laughter in your true colours ere 
you be put back for ever till I give you your talkingto! 
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Shem Macadamson, you know me and I know you and 
all your shemeries. Where have you been enjoying 
yourself all the morning since your last wetbed confes- 
sion? I thought so! Let me see. It is looking pretty 
black against you. Sheem avick. You were bred, fed, 
fostered and fattened from holy childhood up in this two 
caster island on the piejaw of hilarious heaven and roar- 
ing the other place and now, forsooth, a nogger among 
the blankards of this dastard century, you have become 
of twosome twiminds forenenst gods, hidden and dis- 
covered, nay, condemned fool, anarch, egoarch, heresi- 
arch, you have reared your disunited kingdom on the 
vacuum of your own most intensely doubtful soul. Do 
you hold yourself then for some god in the manger, 
Shehohem, that you will neither serve nor let serve, pray 
nor let pray? While yet an adolescent (what do I say?), 
while still puerile in your tubsuit with buttonlegs you got 
a handsome present of a selfraising syringe and twin 
feeders (you know, my friend, to your cost as well as 
I do (and don’t try to hide it) the penal laws I am now 
poking at) and the wheeze sort of was you should (il 
you were as bould a stroke now as the curate, that 
christened you, sonny douth-the-candle-) repopulate the 
land of your birth and count up your progeny by the 
hundred head and the hundred thousand but you 
thwarted the wious pish of your cogodparents, soph, on 
countless occasions of failing and have added the moro- 
sity of your delectations, — a philtred love, trysting by 
tantrums, small peace in penmark, — to Lubbock’s 
other pleasures of life, even extruding your strabismal 
apologia, when legibly depressed, upon defenceless pa- 
per and thereby adding to the already unhappiness of 
this our popeyed world, scribblative! — all that too with 
cantreds of countless catchaleens, the many as many as 
the chosen, congested around and about you for acres 
and rods and poles or perches, mutely braying for what 
would not have cost you ten cents of collarwork or the 
price of one pang, just a lilt, let us sing, of the oldest 
song in the wide wideworld, (two-we! to-one!), accom- 
panied by a plain gold band! 
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Sniffer of carrion, premature gravedigger, seeker of 
the nest of evil in the bosom of a good word, you, who 
sleep at our vigil and fast for our feast, you with your 
dislocated reason, have cutely foretold, a jophet in your 
own absence, by blind poring upon your many scalds 
and burns and blisters, impetiginous sore and pustules, 
by the auspice of that raven cloud, your shade, and by 
the auguries of rooks in parlament, death with every 
disaster, the dynamitisation of colleagues, the reducing 
of records to ashes, the levelling of all customs by blazes, 
the return of a lot of sweettempered gunpowdered dust 
unto dust but it never stphruck your mudhead’s obtundity 
that the more carrots you chop, the more turnips you 
slit, the more murphies you peel, the more onions you 
weep over, the more bullbeef you butch, the more mut- 
ton you crackerhack, the more potherbs you pound, the 
fiercer the fire and the longer your spoon and the harder 
your gruel with more grease to your elbow the merrier 
smokes your new Irish stew. 


Another thing occurs to me, You, let me tell you, were 
very ordinarily designed, your birthwrong was, to do a 
certain office (what I will not tell you) in a certain holy 
office (nor will I say where) during certain agonis- 
ing office hours from such a year to such an hour on 
such and such a date at so and so much a week pro anno 
and do your little thrupenny bit right here where you 
drew the first gasp in your lifesentence, same as we, 
long of us, where you set fire to my tailcoat and I’ll 
hold the paraffin lamp under yours (I hope that at 
least is clear) but, slackly shirking both your bullet and 
your billet, you beat it backwards like the baker from 
Galway (but he combed the grass against his stride) to 
sing us a song of alibi, nomad, mooner by lamplight, an- 
tinos, shemming amid everyone’s repressed haughter to 
conceal your coprophily by mating, like a thoroughpaste 
prosodite, masculine monosyllables of the same numer- 
ical mus, an Irish emigrant the wrong way out sitting 
on your crooked sixpenny stile, an unfrillfrocked quack- 
friar, you (will you for the love of Shakespeare just help 
me with the epithet?) semi-semitic serendipitist, you 
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(thanks, I think that describes you) Europasainised 
Afferyank! 

There grew up beside you oaf, outofwork, one remove 
from an unwashed savage, on his keeping and in yours, 
that other, that pure one, he who was well known to 
celestine circles before he sped aloft, a chum of the 
angels, a youth they so ticklerly wanted as gamefellow 
that they asked his mother for little eary brupper to let 
him tome to Tindertarten, pease, and hing his scooter 
‘long and ’tend they were all real brothers in the big 
justright home where Dod lives, that mothersmothered 
model, that goodlooker with not a flaw whose spiritual 
toilettes were the talk of half the town, and him you 
laid low with one hand one fine May morning, your 
bosom foe, to find out how his innards worked! Ever 
hear of that monkey and the virgin heir of the Mor- 
risons, eh, blethering ape? 

Malingerer in luxury, what have, you done with all 
the hamilkears of cooked vegetables, the hatfuls of 
stewed fruit, the suitcase of coddled ales, the Parish 
funds, me schamer, man, that you kittycoaxed so flex- 
ibly out of charitable butteries by yowling beavy with 
a hollow voice drop of your horrible awful poverty of 
mind and as how you was bad no end so you was, so 
whelp you, with the chicken’s grape and pas mal de 
siecle, which, by the by, is the ordinary emetic French 
for grenadier’s drip. To let you have your plank and 
your bonewash (O the hastroubles you lost!), to give 
you your pounds of platinum and a thousand thongs a 
year (O, you were excruciated, in honour bound to the 
cross of your own fiction!) to let you have your Sarday 
spree and holinight sleep and leave to lie till paraskivee 
(O, Jonathan, your estomach!) Weep cataracts for all 
me, Pain the Shamman! Oft in the smelly night will they 
wallow for a clutch of the famished hand, I say, them 
bearded jezabelles you hired to rob you, while on your 
sodden straw impolitely you encored (Airish and naw- 
boggaleesh!) those hornmade ivory dreams you reved of 
the flushpots of Euston and the hanging garments of 
Marylebone. But the dormer moonshee smiled selene 
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and the lightthrowers knickered: who’s whinging we? 
Where is that little alimony nestegg against our pre- 
dictable rainy day? Is it not the fact (gainsay me, cake- 
eater!) that you squandered among underlings the over- 
load of your extravagance and made a hottentot of dul- 
peners crawsick with your crumbs? Am I not right? 
Don’t tell me you are not a loanshark. Look up, old son, 
be advised by me and take your medicine. Just a little 
tonic, my gem of all jokes, to make you go green in the 
face. And remembet silence gives consent, Mr. Ankle- 
gazer! Whisht! Come here, Herr Studiosus, till I tell 
you a wig in your ear. Look. Do you see your dial in 
the rockingglass. Look well. Bend down a stigmy till I. 
It’s secret. In your ear. Sh! Shem, you are. Sh! You 
are mad! 


Pariah, cannibal Cain, you who oathily forswore the 
womb that bore you and the paps you sometimes sucked, 
you who ever since have been one black mass of jigs 
and jimjams, haunted by a convulsionary sense of not 
having been or being all that you might have been or 
meant to becoming, bewailing like a man that innocence 
which you could not defend like a woman, lo you there, 
and thank Movies from the innermost depths of your 
still attrite heart for it is to you, firstborn and firstfruit 
of woe, to you, branded sheep, pick of the wasterpaper- 
basket, to you alone, windblasted tree of the knowledge 
of beautiful and evil, ay, to you, unseen blusher in an 
obscene coalhole, that your turbrown mummy is acom- 
ing, running with her tidings, all the news of the great 
big world, with a beck, with a spring, all her rillringlets 
shaking, little oldfashioned mummy, little wonderful 
mummy, ducking under bridges bellhopping the weirs, 
dodging by a bit of bog, rapidshooting round the bends, 
by Tallaght’s green hills and the pools of the phooka 
and a place they call it Blessington and slipping sly by 
Sallynoggin, as happy as the day is wet, babbling, bub- 
bling, chattering to herself, deloothering the fields on 
their elbows leaning with the sloothering silde of her, 
giddgaddy, grannyma, gossipaceous Anna Livia. 
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HE editor of this folio 

invites the several 
stout gentlemen he over- 
heard discussing the other 
night at the Automat 
Broadway’s poverty in new 
musical comedy talent to 
go down with him in a body 
to Sweetheart Time which, 
in his unbiased opinion, 
(he merely walked in on it 
one night and paid $7.70 
for two front seats) con- 
tains more star material 
than is to be found on 
Forty-second street where 
the Marx Brothers chortle 
out of tune (and out of 
place) and where dear, 
sweet Marilyn Miller is 
said to be wearing out her 
third horse. Come one, 
come all, gentlemen. Pick 
each of you his own star. 
There is enough for all. 

It is not my nature, I 
assure you, to wish to ap- 
pear too familiar with peo- 
ple with whom I have only 
been neighbors in a restau- 
rant. As extenuating cir- 
cumstances I beg to cite 
the fact that, unless they 
supposed me deaf, these 
gentlemen confided quite a 
bit in me. But enough of 


excuses and recriminations. 
I am merely replying to 
them from my end of the 
table. 

It has been, gentlemen, a 
mawkish season—one that 
has done much towards 
making masculine New 
York take to walking sticks, 
and feminine New York to 
green hats. It has made 
several substantial produc- 
ers glad that all their 
money was not in Wall 
Street where the losses this 
year were a trifle heavier, 
and it has done for some 
new and _ comparatively 
poor producers what the 
stock market does for peo- 
ple only in its most gener- 
ous moments—which are 
few. One thing the season 
has accomplished which is 
not mawkish: it has 
brought to the forefront 
the producing abilities of 
Mr. Edward Goodman of 
The Stagers. If Mr. Good- 
man is not today one of the 
most successful showmen 
on Broadway it is due 
partly to his severely good 
taste in the choice of plays, 
but mostly to the fact that 
the aforementioned gentle- 
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men who hold the strings 
to heavy money bags are 
not yet sufficiently ac- 
quainted with him. If he 
is not one of the ablest pro- 
ducers on Broadway then 
the Aquarium is some- 
where in the Bronx and I 
am no judge. 

Mr. Goodman’s first ven- 
ture of the season was A 
Mavn’s Man of which I have 
already said elsewhere that 
it is probably the finest 
American play I have ever 
seen produced. His last 
and best was LHaster by 
August Strindberg—a gen- 
tleman whose mind flared 
with all the cold imagina- 
tive fires of the north. My 
table neighbors must for- 
give me for stopping on a 
play which made no money, 
could not have made 
money, and probably never 
will, but I would like to 
pause on it long enough to 
say that it was not only 
the most beautiful play of 
the season but it was the 
most ably staged and per- 
formed. I have lost the 
program of Easter so I re- 
member only the name of 
Morgan Farley and the un- 
forgetable beauty of 
Michael Strange who 
speaks her lines on the 
stage as if she were in the 
act of creating them, just 
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as, in her books, she writes 
her lines as if she were 
pronouncing every word 
with her lips. And there 
was more sheer drama in 
Morgan Farley’s bowing of 
his head over the table 
than is to be deduced from 
all the creased trousers on 
the rest of the street. By 
the by: did you ever notice 
how much an actor of the 
caliber of Robert Warwick 
depends for dramatic ef- 
fect on the crease in his 
thigh-wrappers? Why, I 
would like to know, since 
credit is given on the pro- 
gram to the heroine’s dress- 
maker should not equal 
homage be rendered to the 
hero’s pants-presser ? 

To return to my Au- 
tomat friends, there are 
two more ladies they should 
get acquainted with: Luella 
Gear, who is rehearsing 
something or other, and 
Frieda Innescort who is 
sharing the boards of the 
Gaiety with Miss Madge 
Kennedy. There is some- 
thing comet-like about Miss 
Gear who flares up and is 
forgotten almost every sea- 
son. I can understand how 
it is that a comet does not 
succeed in becoming a star. 
But there is nothing mortal 
or transient in the attrac- 
tiveness of Miss Innescort 
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whose performance in any 
given role is graceful and 
moving. There is, of course, 
something for a young 
woman in just appearing 
side by side with Madge 
Kennedy whose beauty is 
as sexless as that of an an- 
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gel and exceeds in quantity 
the combined beauty of ten 
archangels. I actually went 
to see Miss Kennedy and 
the play but I doubt if I 
saw very much beside Miss 
Innescort. 
Sig he. 


WRITING FINIS TO VOLUME 
ONE OF TWO WORLDS 


T was not even remotely in our minds 
when we made up the first number of 
Two Worlds either to “create a fleshy 
school of American literature’ or to 

i make the “most talked of magazine in 

the English language.” To judge by 

the accounts of two acrid contemporar- 
ies, we have done both. 

We knew, when we planned Two Worlds, that there 
was need in America for at least one publication that 
would not have to edit its material to avoid giving 
offense to children and the innocent-minded. We have 
no quarrel with those commercial periodicals that find it 
necessary, because of the wide distribution of their 
magazines, to write down to the prejudices of the men- 
tally immature; it is the right of every publisher to select 
the class to which he wishes to appeal and do his editing 
accordingly. 

And that, precisely, is what Two Worlds has done. We 
have selected the class we were interested in address- 
ing—the mature and civilized adults of our age whose 
morality is sufficiently entrenched not to be shaken by a 
consciousness of the humorous aspects of our social inhi- 
bitions. We have priced it at a level which places it 
beyond the reach of these sexually curious ones for whom 
the fifteen cent “art” magazines of the day are produced 
in a sickening flood. And we have always borne in 
mind our mission—to print not alone material interest- 
ing to the class we have meant to reach, but to select 
from that material those creations which, for one reason 
or another, could not be printed in the ordinary com- 
mercial magazine. 

In pursuing that aim, we have, of course, been led 
largely into the fields of erotica. That was natural and 
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inevitable, since it is chiefly against erotica that the 
commercial magazine levels its blue pencil. But always, 
we may safely say, we have presented erotica of the first 
order. We have gathered some of the sparkling defiances 
to respectability which have flashed from the pens of 
the great, only to be hidden from sight by a prudish 
editorial conventionality, and have presented them where 
their admirers and moral equals might read them and 
judge them on their literary merits. 


We have proved justified in assuming the existence of 
a demand for such a magazine, justified in remedying 
the crying shame of oblivion that has been visited on 
some of the works of those artists large enough to rise 
above the bounds of a contemporary and restricted 
mores. Our subscription list, limited though it is, con- 
tains a list of names of the utmost brilliance, a company 
in which anyone, even a censor, might proudly stand. 
To our great surprise, subscription orders have come 
from the remotest parts of the world, and our title, Two 
Worlds, becomes unduly modest. 


So we find ourselves viewing with a considerable sat- 
isfaction the completion of one-half of our task. One- 
half, we say, because the next year of Two Worlds will 
be its last. There is, after all, a limited supply of the 
sort of material we have published of the high literary 
quality we have demanded. As for those new writers 
who may, encouraged by the existence of Two Worlds, 
have begun to put on paper words that would otherwise 
have remained locked within their minds for their own 
private edification—as for them, we say, let them look to 
our successors. For surely, now that we have shown 
the way, now that we have proved that not only artistic, 
but financial success also, is possible for a magazine 
adhering to the high standards of Two Worlds, there will 
be others who will make it possible for an artist in words 
to say whatever he wishes in immortal print. 


There are still a few works which we wish to present. 
There are the Confessions of Arthur Symons, which will 
be completed in the four numbers of the second year. 
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There is the rest of the tremendous cycle of David Zorn, 
which has been growing in strength and massiveness 
beyond the scope of its original scheme. There is the 
conclusion of James Joyce’s new work, that provocative 
volume (one can hardly name it a novel) in which, it is 
possible, the future development of the English language 
has appeared full-panoplied. And, finally, there are the 
two unpublished tales of Boccacio, long promised to our 
readers. 

Yes, it is with an inward satisfaction that we look 
back at the first year of our venture; it is with pleasur- 
able anticipation of completing a promised and a wel- 
come task that we look forward to its second, and final 
year. For long it has been a crying shame that certain 
great works have been unavailable to those readers, not 
of the tremendously wealthy class, who were intellectu- 
ally fitted to appreciate them. That shame we have, in our 
small way, wiped out. A gap in English letters has been 
filled. We hope that our example may embolden others 
to see to it that such a gap never occurs again, that free- 
dom of the press shall mean to the artist the right to 
have his creations printed and judged by the standards 
of literature alone and by none other. 
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